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WHO  WERE  THE  PADOUCA? 
BY   GEORGE    BIRD    GRINNELL 

A  CCOUNTS  of  early  exploration  in  the  West  seem  to  show 
/Y  that  the  Padouca,  under  their  various  similar  names, 
occupied  the  central  plains  from  the  Black  Hills  region 
south  to  the  Arkansas  or  beyond.  The  name  was  familiar  for  one 
hundred  years,  and  then  passed  out  of  use.  It  appears  on  early 
maps,  but  not  in  a  way  to  indicate  much  about  the  tribe's  relation 
ship  to  other  peoples.  Some  of  these  maps  are  mentioned  here: 

D'Anville's  map,  said  to  be  drawn  in  1732,  published  in  1755, 
has  the  Kansas  river  marked  "R.  des  Padoucas  et  Kansez." 

du  Pratz's  map  of  Louisiana,  1758,  shows  Padouca  villages  in 
four  places: 

1.  On  north  bank  of  Arkansas  river  about  northeast  of  Santa  Fe. 

2.  On  the  head  of  a  southern  branch  of  the  Kansas  river — possibly 

the  Smoky  Hill.     This  village  is  marked  "Gr  [and]  Village 
of  the  Padoucas." 

3.  On  the  n.  bank  of  the  n.  fork  of  Kansas  river  [(?)  Republican 

river]  about  due  north  of  the  Grand  village. 

4.  On  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri,  which  probably  is  intended 

for  the  Platte. 

He  says  the  distance  from  the  Padouca  village  to  the  Kanzes 
village  on  the  Missouri  is  65^2  leagues.  The  length  of  a  French 
league  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  not  more  than  2.75  miles.  This 
would  make  the  distance  perhaps  180  miles  or  less  and  would  put 
the  Grand  Padouca  village  about  as  far  above  the  forks  of  the 
Kansas  river  as  Ellsworth,  Kansas. 

This  map  shows  no  Apaches  at  all  in  the  plains  east  of  New 
Mexico  and  north  of  Texas. 

Palairet's  map,  1755,  marks  Kansas  river,  "R.  Padoucas." 
Sets  down  village  of  the  Padoucas  as  situated  232  miles  west  of  the 
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junction  of  Kansas  river  with  Missouri  river  and  on  the  4Oth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  This  would  be  on  the  Republican  river. 

The  old  Spanish  map  brought  back  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
printed  in  the  Atlas  Volume  vn  of  Original  Journals  shows  little 
circles  indicating  fixed  villages  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte, 
and  marked  "Padouca  Inds."  This  map  was  probably  made  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  1790  to  1800.  I  know  of  no 
record  of  whites  visiting  the  Padouca  on  the  Platte,  but  the  traders 
from  St.  Louis  were  among  the  Pawnees  from  about  1750  onward 
at  irregular  intervals. 

Mallet,  in  1739,  applied  to  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Platte  the 
name  Padocas  river  and  on  the  Spanish  map  just  referred  to,  the 
south  fork  of  the  Platte  is  marked  Padouca  Fork,  and  James  in 
Long  follows  this. 

The  locations  given  for  the  Padouca  on  the  French  maps  after 
1720  seem  to  show  that  they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  plains  country, 
reaching  from  south  of  the  Canadian  north  across  the  head  of  that 
stream,  across  the  Arkansas,  the  Kansas  river,  to  and  well  beyond 
the  Platte.  The  French  maps  sometimes  divide  these  people  into 
white  and  black  Padouca  just  as  they  divided  the  Pawnees  into 
white  and  black. 

Omaha  and  Ponka  traditions  speak  of  a  Padouca  village  in  the 
sand  hills  near  the  Niobrara  river  or  the  head  of  the  Elkhorn.  It 
was  by  a  lake  and  is  so  shown  on  the  du  Lac  map,  but  the  village 
was  abandoned  long  before  his  day. 

There  was  a  Padouca  village  on  the  Dismal  river  north  of  the 
Platte  river,  which  was  visited  by  Ponkas  during  their  wanderings 
on  the  plains  at  an  early  date.  This  village  is  mentioned  in  Fletcher 
and  La  Flesche.1  It  is  possible,  but  not  likley,  that  this  may  be 
the  same  Padouca  village  shown  on  du  Lac's  map.  The  country 
near  the  head  of  the  Dismal  river  formerly  had  many  lakes,  some 
dry  and  some  with  water.  There  are  many  lakes  in  that  part  of 
Nebraska. 

The  Omaha  call  the  Dismal  river  "Where  the  Padouca  built 
breastworks." 


1  Twenty-seventh  Annual    Report,   Bureau  of   American  Ethnology,    1911,    "The 
Omaha,"  p.  88. 
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The  Caddoan  people,  visited  in  1719  near  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  of  the  Canadian,  spoke  to  La  Harpe  and  du  Tisne  of 
Padouca  villages  on  the  Arkansas,  the  Cimarron,  and  the  Canadian, 
east  of  the  Spanish  settlements. 

We  have  always  been  taught  that  the  Padouca  were  Comanche, 
but,  in  fact,  were  they  so? 

The  term,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  used  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  more  likely  to  speak  of  los  gentiles  Cumanches,  as  in  documents 
quoted  by  Bandelier.1  Bandelier  says  that  between  the  years 
1 700  and  1 705  the  Utes  brought  the  Comanches  first  down  into 
New  Mexico  at  the  pueblo  of  Taos.  Up  to  this  time  the  Utes  and 
different  bands  of  Apaches  are  the  only  gentiles — wild  Indians — 
mentioned  in  the  plains  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  New  Mexico 
frontier.  The  Spanish  documents  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  the 
same  paper  seem  to  show  that  there  were  Apaches  living  toward  the 
plains  east  of  the  most  northerly  Spanish  settlements.  In  1719,  the 
Apaches  Jicarillas  lived  at  a  place  called  Jicarilla  about  thirty  miles 
from  Taos  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  somewhere 
near  the  head  of  the  Canadian  river.  Bancroft  (History  of  New 
Mexico,  p.  239)  says  that  in  1724  this  settlement  was  attacked  by 
Comanches  who  carried  off  half  the  women  and  children  and  killed 
all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Apache  village  called  Quar- 
telejo  was  one  hundred  forty  miles  north  by  east  of  Jicarilla.  About 
1748,  the  remnant  of  these  Apaches  was  driven  by  the  Comanche 
to  take  shelter  at  the  Taos  and  Pecos  pueblos. 

Bandelier  says  that  Quartelejo  was  about  three  hundred  miles 
northeast  of  Santa  Fe  and  believes  it  was  in  western  Kansas  near 
the  southern  line  of  Nebraska.  The  documents  state  that  the 
distance  was  carefully  reckoned — demarcado.  Every  Spanish 
expedition  had  with  it  a  man  who  carefully  reckoned  each  day's 
march  and  set  down  the  distance.  The  site  of  Quartelejo  is  thought 
to  have  been  identified  recently — in  Scott  county,  Kansas. 

In  1719,  Don  Antonio  Valverde  Cossio,  Governor  in  New 
Mexico,  made  an  expedition  to  Quartelejo  and  there  heard  of  those 
Pananas  who  lived  on  a  great  river  seventy  leagues  north  of  Quar- 

1  Papers  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  vol.  v,  p.  184. 
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telejo,  and  that  among  the  Pananas  were  some  Frenchmen.  Panana 
was  the  Spanish  name  for  Pawnees,  who  had  long  been  known  to 
the  New  Mexico  Spaniards,  and  is  the  name  today  applied  to  the 
Pawnees  by  all  the  Pueblo  Indians,  including  the  Zunis.  In 
March  1720,  Colonel  Villazur  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  Pananas 
and,  on  his  way,  to  establish  a  presidio  or  garrison  at  Quartelejo. 
It  was  later  decided  that  a  presidio  could  not  be  built  at  Quartelejo 
because  it  was  so  distant  in  the  barren  plains  and  because  it  had  so 
little  wood  and  good  water.  The  Apaches,  who  lived  there,  left 
the  place  in  winter,  because  of  the  lack  of  wood,  and  wintered 
elsewhere. 

Villazur  set  out  with  a  force  of  fifty  Spaniards,  armed  with 
guns,  and  had  with  him  a  force  of  Indians  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  documents  of  the  time  as  Apaches  Jicarillas.  Incidentally, 
he  took  with  him,  besides  servants,  a  mule  loaded  with  his  own 
table  silverware,  which  later,  certain  narrators  referred  to  as 
"church  plate."  The  expedition  set  out  June  14,  1720,  and  on 
September  6,  Tamariz,  a  soldier,  reached  Santa  Fe  with  the  news 
that  the  command  had  been  destroyed. 

A  Pawnee  slave  among  the  Apaches  had  been  taken  -along  by 
Villazur  as  guide  and,  after  sixty-two  days'  march  from  Santa  Fe, 
the  company  reached  a  large  river  August  I5th.  There  was  a 
Panana  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  and  Villazur  sent 
his  Pawnee  man  to  the  village  to  speak  to  the  people;  but  the  man 
did  not  return.  Villazur  became  alarmed  and  retreated  one  day 
south  and  camped  on  a  river  and  in  the  night  advanced  again  and 
camped  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  river  where  the  Pawnees  were. 
The  next  morning  he  was  attacked  with  "volleys  of  musketry  and 
arrows."  His  Apaches  fled  and  presently  such  of  the  Spaniards 
as  were  left  alive  also  ran  off.  Forty  Spaniards,  including  Villazur 
and — probably — the  priest,  were  killed,  and  about  ten  escaped  and 
reached  Taos.  The  Spaniards  declared  that  there  were  Frenchmen 
with  the  Pawnees.  This  story  is  well  known  and  has  often  been 
told. 

Under  date  of  July  20,  1721,  Bienville,  then  Governor  of  Loui 
siana,  wrote  a  letter  declaring  that  two  hundred  Spaniards  and  a 
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large  force  of  Padoucas  had  marched  toward  the  Missouri  to  attack 
the  French  in  the  Illinois  country ;  but  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Otoes  and  the  Panimaha,  who  killed  all  but  one  Spaniard  and  many 
Padoucas.  This  one  Spaniard,  he  said,  was  a  prisoner  among  the 
Indians,  and  de  Boisbriant,  commandant  in  the  Illinois,  had  sent 
for  him.  (Margry,  vol.  vi,  p.  386). 

In  this  Bienville  was  only  repeating  what  de  Boisbriant  had 
written  him  April  24,  1721.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  Frenchmen 
said  that  the  massacre  was  on  the  Kansas  river,  while  Bandelier 
and  Dunbar  believe  it  was  on  the  Platte. 

The  interesting  point  as  to  all  this  is  that  the  Spaniards  declared 
that  the  Indians  who  accompanied  Villazur  were  Apaches,  while 
the  French,  on  information  from  tribes  of  the  Missouri,  referred  to 
these  native  allies  of  the  Spaniards  as  Padoucas. 

Bourgmont,  in  1724,  left  the  Kansas  village  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Missouri  north  of  the  Kansas  river  and  marched  west  or  north 
west  for  ten  days  to  reach  the  Padouca  village.  A  part  of  his  people 
were  on  foot,  and  part  mounted.  He  writes  quite  fully  of  the 
country  he  passed  over  and  what  he  says  of  it  suggests  that  the  small 
camps  he  passed  and  this  large  Padouca  village  may  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  junction  of  the  Saline  and  the  Smoky  Hill 
rivers.  He  says  these  people  hunt  in  summer  and  winter  but  are 
not  entirely  wandering — are  partially  sedentary — for  they  have 
villages  with  large  houses  (cabanes),  and  do  some  planting.  The 
nation  is  very  numerous  and  extends  for  about  two  hundred  leagues. 
Those  distant  from  the  Spanish  settlements  used  flint  knives  to 
skin  their  game  and  flint  axes  to  cut  down  trees.  The  village 
visited  had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  the  population 
is  given  as  eight  hundred  warriors,  fifteen  hundred  women,  two 
thousand  children,  or  nearly  thirty  persons  to  a  house.  This 
implies  permanent  houses  like  those  of  the  earth-lodge  people  of 
the  Missouri  River  valley.  Into  an  ordinary  skin  lodge  or  tipi 
not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  people  could  be  crowded.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  Padoucas  must  have  lived  in  villages  similar 
to  those  of  the  Pawnees  and  other  earth-lodge  people.  The  Com- 
anches  are  not  supposed  to  have  had  permanent  houses,  or  to  have 
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planted.  Stories  told  by  the  Pawnees  within  forty  years  declare 
definitely  that  the  Comanches  knew  nothing  of  the  growing  of 
crops. 

Spanish  documents  quoted  by  Bandelier  say  that  the  Apaches 
of  New  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  lived 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  Padouca  described  by  Bourg- 
mont.  They  had  houses,  jacales,  and  huts  where  they  planted  in 
spring,  but  they  did  not  live  at  these  villages  the  year  through. 

It  is  believed  that  during  the  eighteenth  century,  almost  from 
its  first  years,  the  Comanches  began  to  make  raids  on  the  people  of 
the  plains  and  especially  on  the  Apaches  who  finally  were  driven 
in  from  some  of  their  settlements  close  to  the  Pueblo  villages. 

The  Apaches  were  never  mentioned  by  the  French,  Apache 
being  a  southwestern  term,  the  use  of  which  seems  never  to  have 
extended  into  French  territory.  The  French  hardly  refer  to  any 
tribes  on  the  plains  or  on  the  New  Mexican  frontier  except  the 
Padouca,  until  the  time  of  Mallet,  1739,  when  the  French  first 
reached  New  Mexico  and  found  "Laitanes"  on  the  New  Mexican 
frontier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  seem  to  mention  no 
large  tribes  between  the  Apache,  who  occupied  the  country  beyond 
the  New  Mexican  frontier,  and  the  tribes  near  the  Missouri  river. 
They  speak  of  the  Apache  as  extending  out  from  the  New  Mexican 
borders  and  beyond  them  to  the  east  were  the  Panana,  Jumano, 
and  other  Caddoan  tribes ;  and  to  the  northeast  beyond  the  Apache 
were  other  Pananas  who  were  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  scarcely  any  original  observations 
were  made  by  Lewis  and  Clark  away  from  the  Missouri  river. 
They  saw  something  of  the  Sioux  and  something  of  the  village  tribes, 
but  for  information  about  the  people  of  the  plains,  were  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  Indians  and  the  few  white  men  who  had  been  long 
in  the  country. 

For  this  reason  in  cases  where  they  report  only  statements  at 
second  hand,  the  accounts  of  early  explorers  generally  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  saw  the 
Indians  about  whom  they  wrote  no  doubt  reported  with  substantial 
accuracy  on  matters  which  came  under  their  own  observation. 
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I  give  below  certain  mentions  of  the  Padouca  by  early  writers: 

Penicaut,  1698-1722,  B.  F.  in  French,  Annals  of  Louisiana, 
New  Series,  1869,  p.  152,  notes  disappearance  of  Padouca  who 
claimed  a  wide  country  according  to  the  Delisle  map — 1712 — but 
are  supposed  to  have  broken  up  into  Wetepahatoes,  Kiawas,  and 
Kattekas.  Lewis  and  Clark  obviously  took  this  from  Penicaut. 

P.  155,  mentions  Heitans. 

Mallet  Brothers  1739-40,  Margry,  vol.  vi,  p.  455.  They  seem 
to  speak  of  letan  and  Padouca  as  distinct.  Of  the  letans — Laitanes 
— it  is  said  that  they  wander  in  the  country  north  of  Taos,  and  are 
not  Christians.  A  camp  met  by  the  Mallet  brothers  had  a  Ricara 
captive.  After  the  Mallets  had  started  east,  they  met  a  camp  of 
Laitanes  on  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  possibly  the 
Canadian.  Further  east  in  the  plains,  they  met  two  men  and 
three  women  of  the  Padouca,  who  became  frightened  and  ran 
away. 

Du  Lac  1802,  Paris  and  Lyon,  1805;  pp.  225-26;  a  nation 
dwelling  on  the  Missouri;  Peducas,  300;  furnish  about  fifty  skins  to 
the  upper  Louisiana  traders.  This  list  includes  tribes  near,  as 
well  as  those  on,  the  Missouri  river  and  this  band  of  Padouca  or 
Cataka  may  be  the  one  spoken  of  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  sometimes 
visiting  Rees  and  Mandans. 

P.  261 :  "The  great  nation  of  the  Padaws  who  range  along  the 
Platte  river  is  only  about  ten  days'  ride  from  the  Ricaras,"  then 
estimated  to  number  25,000.  This  is  the  same  French  nickname 
given  for  the  Padoucas  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  The  description  would 
seem  to  place  their  villages  about  on  the  heads  of  the  Loup  river. 
Immediately  afterward  he  mentions  the  wandering  Baldheads  or 
Halisanes,  and  tells  where  they  roam — on  the  Arkansas  and  west 
to  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico. 

P.  309 :  Tells  how  the  Otoes  on  their  summer  hunt  were  attacked 
by  a  war  party  of  Halitanes. 

These  references  suggest  that  du  Lac  considers  Halitanes, 
Halisanes,  Baldheads,  and  Tetes  Pelees  as  different  from  the  Padaw. 
The  first  named  are  the  Comanche.  Like  this,  the  information 
given  Lewis  and  Clark  and  du  Lac,  seems  to  show  that  the  Padaw 
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or  Padoo  were  not  Comanche,  that  they  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
country  near  the  Upper  Platte,  and  that  some  of  them  at  times 
traded  at  the  Missouri. 

Trudeau,  1795,  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  iv, 
p.  31,  describes  the  Pados  almost  exactly  as  du  Lac  has  done  and 
seems  also  to  locate  them  on  the  heads  of  the  Loup  river.  La 
Salle,  in  1680,  when  on  the  Illinois  river  was  visited  by  Indians  from 
the  west  and  they  spoke  to  him  about  the  Gattahka  and  other 
tribes  among  whom  were  the  Pasos.  Were  these  perhaps  the 
Pados? 

Lewis  and  Clark  Original  Journals,  vol.  I,  p.  190,  gives  informa 
tion  obtained  at  Ree  villages,  1804.  In  the  list  of  tribes  that  live 
on  the  plains  to  the  west  of  the  Rees  one  is  given  Cat-tar-kah, 
interpreted  as  Paducar.  This  information  was  presumably  had 
through  a  French  interpreter,  for  the  other  tribal  names  in  the  list 
are  translated  into  English.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
French  on  the  Upper  Missouri  considered  the  Cataka  to  be  Padouca. 

Volume  vi  contains  a  table  of  tribes  made  up  at  the  Mandan 
villages  in  the  winter  of  1804-5,  and  so  probably  came  from  Man- 
dan,  Hidatsa,  and  French  information. 

P.  90:  Cataka — a  tribe  that  occasionally  come  to  the  Mandan 
villages  to  trade  as  do  also  the  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes, 
Staetans,  and  Crows. 

P.  101 :  Cat  a  kah,  their  own  name;  Ha  ka?,  given  thus  with 
a  question  as  French  name  for  these  people ;  300  people ;  traders  do 
not  visit  them;  they  at  times  visit  the  Ree  villages.  This  Cataka 
tribe  roves  with  the  Dotame,  and  Nemousin,  from  the  head  of  the 
Loup  Fork  north  to  the  heads  of  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Yellowstone.  "One  of  these  tribes  is  known  to  speak  the  Padoucan 
language." 

P.  102:  Dotame — do-ta-ma,  their  own  name;  no  French  name 
given.  They  speak  the  Padouces  language;  120  people;  no  traders 
visit  them;  they  never  come  to  the  villages  on  the  Missouri;  raised 
many  horses. 

P.  1 02 :  Nemousin,  the  other  band  said  to  rove  with  the  Cataka- 
ni-mi-ou-sin,  own  name;  no  French  nickname;  200  people;  never 
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visit  the  villages  on  the  Missouri;  the  Handbook  identifies  these 
people  as  Comanche. 

P.  106:  Alitan  or  Snake  Indians — French  nickname  Gens  du 
Serpent,  speak  Alitan  language.  Very  numerous;  have  many 
horses;  all  tribes  on  Missouri  war  on  them;  there  are  three  divisions : 
I.  Aliatan,  Snakes,  or  S6-so-na,  trade  with  Crows  and  have  some 
trade  with  Spaniards;  2.  Those  of  the  West  who  live  west  of  the 
mountains;  3.  La  Playes  occupy  plains  from  head  of  Arkansas 
south  across  the  Red  river. 

P.  108:  Padoucas — English  name,  French  nickname  Padoo, 
Padoucies  is  their  own  tongue.  Live  in  villages  on  heads  of  Platte 
and  Arkansas,  trade  with  New  Mexico;  many  horses.  Yet  almost 
immediately  Clark  says  he  could  get  no  definite  information  about 
this  once  powerful  nation,  and  quotes  French  writers.  Speaks  of  a 
fork  of  the  Platte  bearing  the  name  of  the  tribe  and  conjectures 
that  the  nation  had  broken  up  and  become  individual  small  tribes. 
This  from  Penicaut. 

All  this  including  the  Key  to  the  Tribes  used  in  Indian  Statistics, 
vol.  v,  p.  82,  shows  that  from  Lewis  and  Clark  we  learn  little  more 
than  this :  that  in  1804  the  one  tribe  well  known  at  the  upper  Missouri 
villages  who  were  called  Padouca  were  the  Cataka. 

Pike's  Exploration  made  in  1806.  Coues  Edition.  Coues 
points  out  that  Pike's  Tetaus  is  a  misprint  or  corruption  from  letans, 
which  is  evident.  On  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  is 
indicated  letan  country.  Other  plains  tribes  villages  are  indicated 
on  Kansas,  Platte,  and  Loup  rivers. 

P-  535 :  the  Tetaus  who  occupy  the  heads  of  Red  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Arkansas — and  extend  to  the  Del 
Norte — and  the  Utahs  and  Kyawas  who  live  in  the  "mountains  of 
North  Mexico,"  are  the  enemies  of  the  Pawnee. 

P.  536:  "The  Tetaus,  Camanches,  as  the  Spanish  termed  them 
[called]  Padoucas  by  the  Pawnees," — the  word  "called"  is  inserted 
in  brackets.  This  information  was  given  Pike  by  the  French 
interpreter  and  seems  to  show  beyond  question  that  at  this  date 
the  French  on  the  lower  Missouri  identified  the  Padouca  as  Com 
anche.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Pawnee  generally  used  the  term 
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Padouca.  They  had  their  own  name  for  the  Comanches,  La  ri  ta, 
from  which  possibly  might  be  derived  La  li  tanes,  Laitanes,  and 
perhaps  Alitans,  which  however  Mooney  derives  from  letan. 

P.  536:  The  Tetaus  are  a  powerful  nation,  wandering,  do  not 
plant;  bounded  on  south  by  tribes  of  Lower  Red  river,  on  west  by 
Spanish  settlements,  on  east  by  Osages,  Pawnees,  and  others,  and 
on  north  by  Utahs,  Kyaways,  and  unknown  tribes. 

P.  591 :  Statistical  Table  says  Tetan,  English  name;  Comanche, 

Indian  name; ,  French  name;  8200  people.  Then  he  says,  the 

Osages  made  war  on  the  Tetaus,  on  several  other  tribes,  and  on  the 
Padoucas.  This  points  to  the  Padouca  as  distinct  from  the  Tetau 
and  others. 

James  in  Long's  Expedition,  Philadelphia,  1823.  Mentions  the 
Padouca  in  only  two  places. 

The  Pawnees,  through  a  French  interpreter,  described  the 
tribes  with  which  the  Skidi  war  party  had  a  big  battle  south  of  the 
Arkansas  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  as  letans,  Arrapahoes,  and 
Kiawas. 

If  Padouca  was  the  name  used  by  the  Pawnees  generally  for 
the  Comanche,  as  Pike  states,  why  did  not  the  Pawnee  and  Oto 
speak  of  them  by  that  name  to  James  in  1820,  instead  of  using  the 
term  letan? 

We  have,  in  1802,  du  Lac  speaking  of  Halisanes,  Halitanes, 
Tete  Pelees,  and  Baldheads;  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804,  Alitans,  or  La 
Plays;  and  James,  1820,  letan,  or  La  Plais,  "Bald  Heads,  and  a 
few  Shoshone  or  Snake  Indians,"  and  in  another  place  "letans, 
Comanche,  or  Snakes." 

In  1820  there  was  a  famous  Oto  chief  named  letan  who  got  his 
name  from  his  exploits  against  that  tribe.  If  Padouca  was  the 
Oto  and  Pawnee  name  for  the  Comanche,  why  was  not  this  man 
called  Padouca  instead  of  letan? 

Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler,  1821-22.  In  November  1821,  Glenn 
and  Fowler's  party  met  Kiowas,  and  two  or  three  days  later  350 
lodges  of  Highatans.  These  people  held  a  council  and  demanded 
the  presents  which  Major  Long  had  promised  them  when  he  had 
met  them  in  1820.  Fowler  on  counting  the  increasing  camp  found 
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400  lodges  of  the  following  bands:  letans,  Arrapohoes,  Kiawa- 
Padduce,  Cheans,  Snakes;  the  letans  most  numerous.  This  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  Kiawa-Padduce  were  Kiawa- Apaches,  for  the 
people  whom  Fowler  calls  Kiawa-Padduce  in  one  place  and  in 
another  place  Padduca,  were  with  the  Kiowa  and  were  not  Com- 
anche.  Yet  Glenn's  interpreter,  Roy,  was  a  man  from  the  Osage 
country,  and  in  1853  Neighbors  says  Padduca  was  the  Osage  name 
for  the  Comanche  or  letan. 

James'  Three  Years  Among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  Mo. 
Hist.  Soc.  1916;  does  not  use  the  name  Padouca  nor  letan,  but 
speaks  of  the  Comanche.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  an  letan  chief 
with  a  big  party  of  Pawnees  met  on  the  Arkansas  June  18,  1822. 
This  is  probably  the  same  party  of  which  Fowler  speaks,  Pawnees 
and  one  letan  chief,  but  Fowler  says  that  this  letan  chief  had 
recently  been  to  Washington;  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  was 
the  Oto  chief  named  letan,  and  not  a  Comanche  at  all.  James 
quotes  a  letter  in  the  Louisiana  Gazette,  a  Missouri  newspaper 
printed  in  1810,  where  is  mentioned  the  "Ay tan,  or  Padoco  Nation." 

W.  P.  Clark,  Indian  Sign  Language,  p.  33.  W.  P.  Clark,  about 
1880,  met  a  Kiowa-Apache  about  seventy  years  old  who  told  him 
that  he  had  been  born  on  the  Missouri  river  northeast  of  the 
Black  hills,  a  statement  which  indicates  that  as  late  as  1810  the 
Kiowa-Apaches  were  still  in  the  country  where  the  Cataka  had 
roamed  in  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

All  this  seems  to  suggest  the  probability  that  in  early  days  the 
people  known  as  Padouca  were  not  Comanche.  If  the  Comanche 
had  then  occupied  the  central  plains,  where  the  French  place  the 
Padouca,  the  Spaniards  would  have  known  of  it  and  would  have 
recorded  the  fact.  That  the  Utes  first  brought  the  Comanche  to 
Taos,  and  that  these  two  tribes  were  associated  for  some  years 
thereafter,  and  that  about  1730-40  the  Comanche  are  known  to 
have  occupied  the  country  from  Taos  to  and  beyond  the  Arkansas, 
justifies,  to  my  mind,  the  belief  that  the  Comanche  came  South 
near  to  the  mountains. 

Our  later  information  about  them  tends  to  strengthen  this  sug 
gestion.  Ruxton,  p.  254,  speaks  of  a  tradition  that  the  Comanche 
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and  Shoshoni  separated  on  Fountain  Creek  north  of  Pueblo  in  the 
edge  of  the  mountains.  Pike,  Lalande,  Pursley,  Chouteau  and 
De  Mun,  James,  and  other  early  sources,  all  mention  the  Comanche 
and  "Snakes"  as  using  trails  in  the  edge  of  the  mountains  or  among 
the  mountains  on  their  frequent  journeys  from  the  Arkansas  to 
the  Platte.  One  of  the  very  early  mentions  of  the  Comanche  out 
in  the  plains  is  in  Bandelier  where  it  is  stated  that  in  1744,  thirty- 
three  Frenchmen  visited  the  Comanche  on  the  Rio  Jicarilla  at  the 
head  of  the  Canadian,  east  of  Taos,  and  traded  them  guns.  A  few 
years  later,  we  read  in  the  Texas  annals  that  the  Comanche  are 
pressing  down  to  Red  river,  forcing  the  Lipans  southward  into 
Texas. 

The  mention  by  La  Salle's  men  of  a  tribe  in  Texas,  whose  name 
they  spell  Caumuche,  has  been  thought  to  show  that  the  Comanche 
were  in  Texas  in  1680;  but  it  is  a  mere  guess,  as  I  suppose,  that  this 
name  has  anything  to  do  with  our  name  of  Comanche. 

The  tribe  spoken  of  as  the  Kiawa-Padduca  by  Jacob  Fowler  in 
1821  may  well  have  been  Kiawa-Apache,  and  the  name  points  to 
the  survival  of  the  use  of  the  name  Padouca  for  the  Apache  as  late 
as  1821. 

What  has  been  written  shows  that  the  Spanish  records  of  the 
expedition  under  Villazur  in  1721  called  the  Indian  allies  Jicarilla- 
Apaches,  while  the  French  account  called  these  same  Indians 
Padouca. 

Bourgmont  says  that  the  Padouca  had  fixed  villages  with  large 
houses  and  that  they  planted ;  and  the  early  Lewis  and  Clark  map 
records  fixed  villages  for  that  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  books 
and  the  Pawnee  Indians  declare  that  the  Comanches  did  not  raise 
crops,  and  had  no  fixed  villages.. 

Du  Lac  implies  that  the  Padaws  and  the  Halitanes  were  different 
tribes. 

Lewis  and  Clark  say  that  the  Cataka  were  Padouca  and  that 
the  Snakes,  Alitan,  La  Plais,  were  different  from  the  Cataka. 

Pike  says  that  Padouca  was  the  Pawnee  name  for  the  Comanche. 
He  also  says  that  the  Tetaus  or  Tetan — letan — were  Comanche. 
Then  he  says  that  the  Osages  made  war  on  the  Tetans  and  on  the 
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Padouca,  thus  implying  that  these  are  different  tribes.  He  speaks 
also  of  the  Tetaus  as  different  from  the  Utahs  which  is  evidence 
that  Mooney's  conclusion  that  the  letans  are  Utes  is  not  well 
founded — but  Mooney  does  not  say  that  the  letans  of  later  days 
were  Utes — in  fact,  the  books  generally  imply  that  the  letans  are 
Comanches. 

Jacob  Fowler  found,  with  the  Kiowa,  some  people  whom  he 
called  Kiowa-Padduce  and  Padduca — people  who  were  not  Com- 
anche. 

W.  P.  Clark,  about  1880,  met  a  Kiowa- Apache  about  seventy 
years  old,  who  said  he  was  born  on  the  Missouri  river  northeast  of 
the  Black  hills. 

The  evidence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  who  were  the  Padouca,  but 
it  convinces  me  that  the  Padouca  were  not  Comanche  and  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  Apache. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


(From  the  American  Anthropologist  (N.  s.),  Vol.  4,  January-March,  1902) 


CHEYENNE  WOMAN  CUSTOMS 
BY  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

The  customs  here  set  forth  were  given  me  by  Cheyenne  old 
women.  They  were  a  part  of  the  old  wild  life  of  the  buffalo 
days,  and  many  of  them  have  now  passed  out  of  use.  In  describ 
ing  them,  however,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  use  the  present 
tense. 

When  a  young  girl  reaches  the  age  of  puberty  and  has  her 
first  period,  she  of  course  tells  her  mother,  who  in  turn  informs 
the  father.  The  girl  unbraids  her  hair  and  bathes.  She  is  then 
painted  red  over  the  whole  body  by  older  women.  Then,  covered 
with  a  robe,  she  sits  near  the  fire,  and  a  coal  is  drawn  from  it  and 
put  before  her,  and  sweet  grass,  cedar  needles,  and  white  sage  are 
sprinkled  on  it.  The  girl  bends  forward  over  the  smoke  and  holds 
her  robe  about  it,  so  that  the  smoke  is  confined  and  passes  about 
her  whole  body.  Then  she  and  her  grandmother  leave  the  home 
lodge,  and  go  into  another  small  one  near  by,  where  she  remains 
for  four  days. 

Such  an  important  family  event  as  this  is,  of  course,  not  kept 
secret,  and  among  well-to-do  people  the  father  of  the  girl  publicly 
announces  from  the  lodge  door  what  has  happened  and  gives 
away  a  horse. 

If  there  is  no  medicine,  no  sacred  bundle,  and  no  shield  in  her 
father's  lodge,  the  girl  may  remain  there  ;  but  if  she  does  so, 
everything  that  has  a  sacred  character — even  the  feathers  that  a 
man  ties  in  his  head— must  be  taken  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  days,  her  grandmother,  taking  a  coal 
from  the  fire,  and  sprinkling  on  it  sweet  grass,  juniper  needles, 
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and  white  sage,  has  the  girl  stand  over  the  smoke,  with  feet  on 
either  side  of  the  coal,  purifying  herself.  This  is  always  done 
by  young  unmarried  women. 

For  four  days  a  woman  in  this  condition  must  not  eat  boiled 
meat.  Her  meat  must  be  roasted  over  coals. 

Young  men  will  not  eat  from  the  dish  nor  drink  from  the  pot 
used  by  her ;  one  who  did  so  would  expect  to  be  wounded  in  his 
next  fight.  She  may  not  handle  nor  even  touch  a  shield  or  any 
other  war  implement,  nor  may  she  touch  any  sacred  bundle  or 
object.  If  the  camp  moves  she  may  not  ride  a  horse,  but  is 
obliged  to  ride  a  mare.  Women  in  this  condition  are  careful 
to  avoid  entering  a  lodge  where  there  is  a  medicine  bundle  or 
bag.  To  do  this  is  supposed  to  cause  an  increased  flow.  Some 
women  have  almost  bled  to  death  from  this  cause.  For  four  days 
women  do  not  go  out  to  walk  about  much.  They  spend  almost 
all  their  time  in  the  lodge. 

A  married  woman  during  this  time  does  not  sleep  at  home, 
but  goes  out  and  sleeps  in  one  of  the  menstrual  lodges.  Men 
believe  that  if  they  lie  beside  their  wives  at  this  time  they  are 
likely  to  be  wounded  in  their  next  battle. 

The  owner  of  a  shield  is  obliged  to  use  special  care  in  relation 
to  menstruating  women.  He  must  not  go  into  a  lodge  where  one 
is,  nor  even  into  a  lodge  where  one  has  been,  until  a  ceremony 
of  purification  has  been  performed.  If  the  woman  thoughtlessly 
visits  the  lodge  of  a  neighbor,  no  shield  owner  may  enter  it  until 
sweet  grass  and  juniper  leaves  have  been  burned  in  the  lodge 
and  the  pins  have  been  removed  and  the  lodge  covering  thrown 
back,  as  if  the  lodge  were  about  to  be  taken  down.  Then  the 
covering  may  be  thrown  forward  again,  and  pinned  together. 
The  lodge  is  now  purified  and  the  shield  owner  may  enter. 

After  a  girl  has  been  married  and  has  gone  to  her  husband's 
lodge,  she  may  still  make  use  of  the  protective  string  for  a 
period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  husband  will  respect 
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the  string  for  that  length  of  time,  but  usually  not  longer.  The 
Cheyennes  say  that  this  custom  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
newly  married  couple  to  get  used  to  each  other,  to  sleeping  to 
gether.  Men  tell  me  that  they  used  to  lie  awake  almost  all  night, 
talking  to  their  newly  married  wives. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  that  a  woman  should  not  have 
a  second  child  until  her  first  is  ten  years  old.  When  that 
age  is  reached,  the  man  is  likely  to  go  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  some  large  dance  or  public  gathering,  and  there,  giving  away 
at  the  same  time  a  good  horse  to  some  friend  or  even  to  some 
poor  person,  to  announce  publicly  that  now  this  child  is  going 
to  have  a  little  brother  or  sister.  To  be  able  to  make  such  an 
announcement  is  a  great  credit  to  the  parents.  The  people  talk 
about  it  and  praise  the  parents'  self-control. 

When  a  child  is  to  be  born,  the  woman  relations  of  the  father 
make  cradles  for  it,  or  some  woman  not  a  relation  may  make  one. 
When  the  cradle  is  brought  to  the  lodge  and  presented,  the  father 
may  give  a  horse  to  each  one  who  brings  a  cradle.  The  mother 
of  the  girl  who  is  to  be  confined  asks  certain  women  to  assist  at 
its  birth.  They — or  even  a  male  doctor  called  in  for  the  purpose 
— give  the  girl  medicine  from  time  to  time,  so  that  she  may  have 
an  easy  delivery.  The  medicine  given  is  the  root  of  Balsamor- 
rhiza  sagittata,  called  by  the  Cheyennes  hi-tu-ne  hlss-e-we-yo,  or 
bark  medicine. 

When  the  birth  is  about  to  take  place,  they  have  a  bowl  ready 
in  which  to  wash  the  child,  and  a  knife  is  at  hand  to  sever  the 
umbilical  cord.  In  old  times  they  used  a  flint  knife  for  the  pur 
pose,  and  midwives  long  preserved  these  stone  knives  for  this 
particular  use. 

When  the  child  is  born  it  is  washed.  The  blood  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  umbilical  cord,  which  is  wrapped  once  about  the  finger 
and  cut  off  short.  The  child  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  or  cloth,  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  legs  being  first  dusted  with  powder  from 
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the  prairie  puffball,  so  that  the  tender  skin  shall  not  chafe,  and 
the  navel  dried  with  the  same  dust. 

The  child  is  then  put  in  its  cradle.  At  first  it  is  not  allowed 
to  nurse  from  its  mother,  but  some  other  woman  who  has  a  young 
child  nurses  it.  The  medicine  women  for  four  days  free  the 
mother's  breasts  from  the  early  mammary  secretion.  During  this 
time  the  mother  is  given  doses  of  mot-si-hi-yun,  the  milk  medicine 
(Actcea  argutd),  to  induce  a  free  flow  of  milk.  Four  days  after 
birth  the  child  may  nurse  from  its  mother. 

At  any  time  after  the  child  has  become  strong,  the  father  may 
lead  out  his  best  horse,  and  giving  it  away  with  other  presents 
(and  perhaps  even  his  warbonnet),  may  have  his  child's  ears 
pierced — not  actually,  but  formally. 


[FROM  THE  AMERICAN  ANTHROPOLOGIST  FOR  AUGUST,  1896] 


The  Young  Dogs  Dance.  307 


THE  YOUNG  DOG'S  DANCE. 

TWENTY  years  ago  the  ceremony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  but  improperly  called,  the  Sun  Dance,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  religious  observances  among  many  of  the 
principal  Plains  tribes,  such  as  the  Blackfeet,  Sioux,  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  and  so  on.  Each  year,  at  the  time  of  this  ceremony, 
warriors  who  desired  to  show  their  endurance  or  bravery,  or  to  fulfil 
vows  that  they  had  made  in  time  of  danger,  often  had  the  skin  of 
the  breast  or  back  cut  and  strings  or  sticks  passed  through  these 
slits.  Ropes  tied  to  these  strings  or  sticks  ran  up  to  posts  in  or 
outside  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  and  were  fastened  to  them,  and  the 
men  endeavored  to  break  loose  by  tearing  out  the  skin.  Sometimes 
a  buffalo  skull  would  be  tied  to  the  string,  and  the  dancer  would  drag 
this  about  until  he  either  broke  loose  from  it,  or  fainted  from  ex 
haustion,  for  those  who  went  through  this  suffering  neither  ate, 
drank,  nor  slept  for  four  days  and  four  nights. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  was  purely  a  religious  fes 
tival,  in  the  nature  of  an  offering  or  sacrifice  to  the  Deity.  It  was 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  an  occasion  for  making  warriors, 
although  the  counting  of  coups,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  of 
course  stimulated  the  younger  men  to  emulate  the  brave  deeds  which 
the  older  warriors  were  telling  of.  Under  the  entirely  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Medicine  Lodge  had  something  to  do  with  war, 
the  Indian  Bureiu  has  issued  orders  forbidding  the  practice  of  this 
ceremony,  and  it  has  now  passed  out  of  existence. 

It  has  not  been  known  that  this  ceremony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge 
prevailed  among  the  Pawnees,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  it 
was  formerly  practised  by  the  Skidi  band  of  that  nation  ;  and  re 
cently  Pipe  Chief,  a  member  of  that  band,  who  must  be  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  told  me  the  story  of  his  initiation  into  the  Young  Dog's 
Society,  and  gave  me  the  history  of  its  origin,  an  account  of  some  of 
its  ceremonies,  and  of  his  first  going  to  war  after  he  joined  the 
society. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Rees  spoken  of  in  this  story  are  a 
branch  of  the  Pawnee  family,  who  now  live  at  Fort  Berthold,  far  up 
on  the  Missouri  River. 

Atius  Tirdwat  is  the  God  of  the  Pawnees,  and  some  of  his  char 
acteristics  I  have  already  mentioned  in  another  place. 

I  give   Pipe  Chief's  narrative  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
language.     He  said  :  — 

A  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  there  lived  in  the  tribe  a  man 
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named  Medicine  Chief.  He  was  lame.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
he  had  gone  to  the  Rees  and  had  lived  with  them  for  a  long  time. 
While  he  was  living  with  them,  he  learned  from  the  Rees  the  story 
of  the  Dog  Dance, —  how  it  originated. 

It  is  the  custom  with  the  Rees  in  catching  eagles  to  dig  a  pit  in 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  to  put  brush  over  it,  bait  it,  and  then  to  strip 
naked  and  go  into  the  pit  and  stay  there  without  food,  to  catch  the 
birds. 

A  certain  Ree  brave  did  this.  While  he  was  there  at  night,  he 
would  hear  the  sound  of  drums  beating,  but  he  could  not  tell  where 
the  noise  came  from.  One  night  he  came  out  of  the  pit  and  went 
about,  listening  to  see  where  the  noise  came  from.  He  found  that 
it  came  from  near  a  large,  deep  lake,  and  he  followed  the  sound  to 
the  water's  edge.  He  stayed  there  all  next  day,  mourning  and  pray 
ing,  until  the  sun  went  down.  When  night  came  on,  the  drumming 
began  again,  and  after  a  little  time  many  birds  and  animals  came 
up  out  of  the  water.  He  could  see  dogs,  otters,  beavers,  ducks,  and 
other  animals  swimming  in  the  waters.  He  stayed  around  the  lake 
four  days  and  four  nights,  mourning  and  praying.  On  the  fourth 
night  he  fell  asleep,  for  he  was  very  tired  and  had  had  nothing  to 
eat. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  in  a  big  lodge  full  of  people.  Some  were 
dancing,  and  people  were  sitting  all  around  the  room.  Some  were 
sitting  on  bear  skins,  some  on  buffalo  skins,  and  some  on  dog  skins. 
These  were  the  animals  he  had  seen  in  the  water.  They  had  turned 
into  persons. 

At  the  back  of  the  lodge  was  a  person  who  spoke  to  this  young 
man  and  said  :  "  Brother,  we  know  how  poor  you  feel,  and  we  have 
heard  your  prayers,  and  we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and 
have  resolved  to  receive  you  as  one  of  us.  You  see  all  these  per 
sons  in  this  lodge.  They  represent  different  animals.  You  see  me. 
I  am  the  leader  of  all  these  animals,  and  I  am  a  Dog.  Far  up  in  the 
skies  Atius  Tirdwat  has  a  dog,  for  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  dogs.  I 
like  your  heart,  and  that  is  why  I  have  taken  pity  on  you.  You  shall 
be  like  me.  Wherever  you  are,  my  spirit  shall  be  with  you.  I  will 
help  and  protect  you.  Now  I  give  you  this  dance  that  we  have 
been  dancing.  Take  it  home  to  your  people,  and  let  them  learn  it 
and  dance  it.  It  will  make  them  fortunate  in  war." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  other  animals  and  said  :  "  Brothers,  you  see 
this  young  man,  how  poor  he  is.  Take  pity  on  him  and  give  him 
your  power,  for  I  have  pitied  him,  and  have  given  him  the  power 
that  I  have." 

Then  the  Owl  stood  up  and  said  :  "  You  shall  be  like  me  ;  and  at 
night  you  shall  see  as  I  do.  Wherever  you  may  go  at  night,  I  will 
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be  with  you."  Then  the  Owl  gave  him  some  feathers  from  his  back, 
to  put  on  his  head. 

The  Buffalo 1  Bull  sat  next.  He  said  :  "  You  shall  be  like  me.  In 
all  your  wanderings  my  spirit  will  be  with  you.  Even  when  your 
enemy  is  before  you,  you  shall  not  be  afraid,  but  shall  run  right  over 
him."  The  Bull  gave  him  a  shoulder  belt  of  tanned  buffalo  hide. 

The  Porcupine  said :  "  You  shall  be  like  me.  I  have  power  to 
make  the  enemy's  heart  like  a  woman's.  You  shall  overcome  them 
and  kill  them."  The  Porcupine  gave  him  some  of  his  quills  to  orna 
ment  the  shoulder  belt  with. 

The  Eagle  2  said  :  "  I  shall  be  with  you  wherever  you  go.  Every 
body  knows  me.  You  shall  kill  your  enemies  as  I  do  mine."  He 
gave  him  eagle  feathers  to  ornament  himself,  to  tie  on  his  head,  and 
to  put  on  the  belt. 

The  Whooping  Crane  said  :  "  You  shall  be  like  me.  I  will  be  with 
you  wherever  you  go.  I  know  how  to  scare  my  enemies.  When 
you  attack  your  enemy,  whistle  on  this."  He  took  one  of  the  bones 
out  of  his  wing,  and  gave  it  to  the  young  man  for  a  war  whistle. 

The  Deer  said  :  "  I  shall  be  with  you  wherever  you  go.  I  can  run 
so  fast  that  no  one  can  catch  me.  You  shall  be  able  to  run  as  fast 
as  I  do.  Take  this,  and  count  the  coup  on  your  enemies  with  it." 
The  Deer  gave  him  a  rattle,  a  string  of  little  hoofs,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long. 

The  Bear  3  said  :  "  You  shall  be  like  me.  Everybody  knows  me, 
that  I  am  hard  to  kill.  When  the  bullets  or  the  arrows  of  the  enemy 
hit  you,  you  can  save  yourself.  You  shall  be  able  to  endure  even 
great  hardships."  The  Bear  gave  him  a  strip  of  fur  from  the  roach 
of  his  back  to  wear  about  his  waist. 

After  these  animals  had  taken  pity  on  this  young  man,  and  had 
told  him  all  these  things,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  was  at 
the  same  place  where  he  had  lain  down,  close  to  the  lake.  He  got 
up  and  went  home  to  the  camp.  When  he  got  there  he  called  some 
of  the  young  men  together,  and  showed  them  what  the  animals  had 
shown  him.  In  these  dances  this  young  man  did  many  wonderful 
things  before  the  people.  Any  young  man  who  wanted  to  join  this 
society  was  taken  in  and  shown  this  dance,  and  these  things  were 
put  on  him,  just  as  the  animals  had  put  them  on  the  Ree  brave. 

About  this  time  Medicine  Chief  was  in  the  Ree  camp.  He  liked 
this  dance,  for  it  was  a  war  dance,  but  this  dance  was  called 
"  Young  Dogs."  Medicine  Chief  was  taken  in,  and  received  the 
secrets  of  this  dance  from  the  Ree.  So  when  he  went  back  to  his 

1  Symbolized  power  or  force. 

2  Symbolized  success  in  war. 
8  Symbolized  invulnerability. 
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home  among  the  Pawnees,  he  got  up  this  dance  among  them.  All 
this  happened  before  I  was  born. 

When  I  came  to  know  anything  —  got  to  have  sense,  to  be  a 
man  —  Medicine  Chief  was  the  leader  of  this  dance.  He  was  then 
very  old.  When  I  saw  this  dance,  I  found  that  those  who  belonged 
to  it  were  great  warriors.  They  were  men  who  had  but  one  heart ; 
they  were  men  who  stood  foremost  by  their  victories  over  their 
enemies  ;  they  took  plenty  of  horses  and  were  rich. 

I  had  a  friend  named  Big  Spotted  Horse  (Us-a-wuk-uts).  He 
belonged  to  this  society,  and  was  trying  to  get  the  secrets  of  the 
dance  from  Medicine  Chief.  A  man  who  wanted  to  get  these  se 
crets  had  to  go  through  a  severe  trial,  such  as  dancing  and  fasting. 
If  he  wanted  to  be  a  warrior  he  had  to  go  through  the  same.  While 
Spotted  Horse  was  dancing  and  fasting,  the  Sioux  came  clown  to  fight 
us,  and  we  all  went  out  to  meet  them.  Spotted  Horse  was  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  He  had  on  him  all 
these  things  which  Medicine  Chief  had  brought.  Though  he  was 
wounded,  he  rode  right  over  his  enemy,  and  struck  him. 

After  this,  and  after  Big  Spotted  Horse  had  got  the  secrets,  he 
became  a  great  warrior,  and  every  time  he  went  on  the  warpath 
against  his  enemies  he  would  bring  in  many  horses  and  a  scalp.  At 
last  he  became  one  of  the  chiefs. 

Now,  as  Spotted  Horse  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  as  I  had 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  many  great  things  he  had  done  and 
how  successful  he  had  been,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  join  this  dance, 
for  Spotted  Horse  had  told  me  that  all  his  good  luck  came  from  the 
secrets  of  this  dance.  He  said  that  the  Dog  which  was  up  above 
with  Tirdwat  was  taking  pity  on  him. 

When  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  join  this  dance  I  went  to  Medi 
cine  Chief,  who  was  then  very  old,  and  told  him  that  I  was  poor  and 
wanted  to  be  taken  into  the  dance,  for  I  cared  nothing  what  became 
of  me,  for  I  was  very  poor  in  my  mind  and  had  always  been  un 
lucky. 

On  the  day  I  was  taken  in,  there  were  fourteen  others  who  went 
in.  Medicine  Chief  told  us  all  to  look  to  the  sun  as  we  danced,  and 
at  night  to  look  to  the  moon.  The  first  day,  while  we  were  dancing, 
there  were  some  members  of  the  society  who  were  making  shoulder 
belts  ;  others  were  fixing  owl  feathers  for  the  head,  others  eagle 
feathers  for  the  sash,  and  four  women  were  putting  porcupine  quills 
on  the  belts. 

There  was  a  great  warrior  named  Pahukatawa,  who  had  struck  his 
enemies  many  times,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  pierce  young  braves 
for  this  suffering,  and  he  pierced  my  breast  and  strung  me  up. 
While  he  was  piercing  me,  Pahukatawa  was  all  the  time  praying  for 
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me  that  Atius  would  take  pity  on  me  as  he  had  on  him.  There  was 
one  young  man  in  the  middle  of  the  dance  who  had  the  skin  of  his 
breast  cut  and  a  rawhide  passed  through  it  and  tied  up  to  the  poles 
set  up  out  of  doors.  For  he  wanted  Atius  Tirdwat  to  take  pity  on 
him. 

After  two  nights  and  two  days  of  dancing  without  food  or  water 
we  began  to  get  pretty  thin.  All  the  people  were  there  looking  on. 
The  drummers  and  singers  were  at  the  back  of  the  lodge,  and  the 
warriors  danced  in  a  circle.  As  the  singing  and  drumming  went  on, 
the  warriors  would  get  up  all  together  and  dance  toward  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  to  meet  each  other,  and  as  they  danced  they  whistled. 
They  came  closer  and  closer,  stooping  and  turning  the  head  from 
side  to  side,  like  dogs  looking.  At  the  end  of  the  song  they  would 
straighten  up  and  give  the  war-whoop  and  then  go  back  to  their 
places.  At  certain  times  in  the  song,  each  young  man  would  bend 
over  and  dance  round  and  round  in  one  place,  whistling  on  his 
whistle  in  time  to  the  song.  The  older  warriors  would  be  cheering 
on  the  younger,  singing  songs  of  praise  and  shouting  the  war-cry  as 
if  in  battle,  and  at  times  they  would  stand  up  and  tell  the  deeds  that 
they  had  performed  when  young.  The  women,  too,  would  be  making 
their  cry,  or  singing  the  songs  that  encourage  the  warriors  to  go  into 
battle.  For  these  dances  they  used  to  kill  dogs  to  eat. 

The  people  stood  about  us  looking  at  us,  but  where  we  looked 
toward  the  moon  no  one  stood.  Now  in  this  dance  there  were  some 
young  men  who  looked  on  the  bull's  head  as  they  danced,  for  they 
wanted  the  Buffalo  Bull  to  take  pity  on  them  when  they  went  on  the 
war-path,  and  some  looked  toward  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  as  they 
looked  toward  the  buffalo  head,  or  the  sun  or  the  moon,  they  prayed 
in  their  hearts  as  they  danced.  One  of  the  young  men  who  was 
looking  toward  the  buffalo  head  began  to  mourn,  for  he  saw  in  his 
mind  that  the  skull  was  all  covered  with  blood,  which  was  a  bad  sign 
for  him.  That  was  why  he  cried.  Medicine  Chief  told  him  to  stop 
dancing,  and  to  sit  down,  and  he  did  so. 

I  was  with  those  who  looked  toward  the  sun  and  moon,  and  on 
the  third  night,  when  the  full  moon  was  high  in  the  skies,  I  saw 
different  kinds  of  hair  lariats,  such  as  the  Pawnees  used  to  make, 
hanging  down  from  the  moon,  and  there  was  one  rope  hanging  down 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rope  I  saw  a  horse.  All 
this  time  I  was  dancing  and  was  jumping  up,  trying  to  grasp  this 
rope,  and  at  last  I  seized  the  rope  that  had  the  horse  on  it,  and  held 
it  as  I  danced. 

Now  the  next  day,  when  the  sun  was  high,  I  told  Spotted  Horse 
to  tell  Medicine  Chief  what  I  had  seen,  and  that  I  wanted  the  sun 
and  Tirdwat  to  look  on  me  that  day  and  to  take  pity  on  me,  so  that 
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what  I  had  seen  would  all  come  true.  I  wanted  to  prove  to  them 
that  I  was  in  earnest ;  and  as  I  had  been  taught  that  the  sacrifice  of 
human  b'ood  was  nearest  to  Atius  Tirdwat,  I  hoped  that  this  blood 
of  mine  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  After  I  had  told  Medicine 
Chief  what  I  had  seen,  he  blessed  me  and  prayed  for  me.  All  this 
time  the  dance  was  going  on,  and  the  people  would  shout  and  the 
women  cheer  the  young  men  on.  They  shouted  as  if  it  were  in  a 
battle. 

Now  on  the  fourth  day,  which  was  the  last  of  the  dance,  I  jerked 
loose  from  the  sticks  which  were  through  my  breast,  and  Pahuka- 
tawa  took  me  round  the  ring  four  times  and  stood  me  in  front  of 
Medicine  Chief.  Then  Medicine  Chief  took  the  buffalo  shoulder 
belt,  and  while  I  held  my  right  hand  close  to  the  side  of  my  head  he 
threw  the  belt  over  me.  He  had  put  the  owl  feathers  on  my  head, 
and  gave  me  one  by  one  the  other  things,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  had  been  given  by  the  animals  to  the  Ree  brave  who  first 
received  them. 

In  the  Young  Dog's  Dance,  the  braves  were  all  naked,  and  were 
painted  red  over  the  whole  body,  except  that  on  the  face,  beginning 
on  the  cheeks  on  either  side  and  running  over  the  forehead,  there 
was  a  band  of  black  to  represent  the  rainbow,  and  on  the  right 
shoulder  blade  a  half  moon  in  black,  and  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  a 
black  ring  about  four  inches  in  diameter  which  represented  them 
selves,  —  their  life.  Around  the  joints,  at  the  elbows,  wrists,  knees, 
and  ankles,  black  rings  were  painted.  On  the  top  of  the  head  were 
tied  the  owl  feathers.  Over  the  shoulder  hung  the  belt  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills  and  painted  red,  and  about  the  neck  was  the 
whistle,  while  each  held  in  his  hand  the  deer  rattle. 

Some  time  after  the  dance  was  over,  Spotted  Horse  led  us  about 
through  the  villages,  dancing,  to  prepare  us  to  go  on  the  war-path. 
Then  we  started  off  to  war.  Spotted  Horse  was  the  leader.  We 
went  way  up  on  the  head  of  the  South  Platte,  close  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  There  we  found  a  trail  leading  into  the  mountains.  We 
followed  it.  As  the  trail  became  fresher,  Spotted  Horse  sent  me 
and  another  man  to  go  ahead  and  see  where  the  camp  was.  We 
went  on,  and  at  length,  as  we  went  up  over  a  hill,  we  saw  right  close 
to  us  a  large  herd  of  horses,  and  away  beyond  them  were  the  camps. 

When  we  came  back  and  told  the  leader  what  we  had  seen,  we 
held  a  council  as  to  what  we  should  do.  It  was  decided  not  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  camps,  but  to  drive  off  all  the  horses. 

At  this  place  we  prayed  and  made  offerings  to  Atius  Tirdwat  and 
to  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars.  After  night  had  come  we  went 
down  toward  the  camps  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  drove  off  the  horses, 
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—  about  three  hundred ;  there  were  many  spotted  horses  and 
mules.  We  travelled  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  travelling 
fast,  and  the  second  night  and  day,  and  then  we  went  slower.  On 
the  seventh  day  we  stopped  and  sat  down  in  a  circle,  and  Spotted 
Horse  put  down  the  sacred  bundles  and  the  pipe,  and  prayed  to 
Tirdwat.  He  told  the  braves  that  Tirdwat  had  taken  pity  on  them, 
and  that  now  they  were  safe  from  their  enemies,  and  that  now  he 
was  going  to  divide  up  the  horses. 

It  was  the  custom  with  all  war  parties  that  those  who  drove  off 
the  horses  should  give  the  leader  all  the  best  horses  in  the  herds. 
When  this  had  been  done,  the  leader  would  call  out  the  name  of  one 
man  after  another,  according  to  rank,  and  tell  each  one  to  go  to  the 
herd  and  take  the  horse  he  liked  best.  He  would  repeat  this  until 
all  were  gone.  But  the  young  men,  the  servants,  were  not  called  so 
often  as  the  older  ones,  for  one  of  the  older  men  would  get  up  now 
and  then  when  a  man's  name  was  called,  and  would  say,  "  That 
young  man  has  enough."  When  all  the  horses  had  been  given  out, 
some  had  two,  some  five,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  and  Spotted  Horse 
had  one  hundred.  There  were  nineteen  men  in  the  party.  I  got 
twenty-five  head. 

George  Bird  Grinnell. 
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THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE. 

THE  district  of  which  some  account  is  here  offered  lies  in  the 
southern  part  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  belongs  to  the  wide  plateaus 
known  familiarly  as  the  Cumberland  Ridge.  The  traveller  who 
reaches  the  brow  of  this  ridge,  by  one  of  the  untravelled  but  beau 
tiful  mountain  roads,  is  rewarded  for  his  toilsome  ascent  over  roll 
ing  stones  and  treacherous  wash-outs  by  a  glorious  outlook  over 
valley  and  mountain.  He  may  chance  to  stand  upon  a  spot  com 
manding  a  view  of  parts  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  as  well  as  many 
miles  of  Tennessee's  rich  valley  land.  The  plains  below  are  cov 
ered  mainly  with  natural  growth,  but  are  relieved  here  and  there 
by  groups  of  green  grain  fields  or  squares  of  ploughed  land,  varying 
in  shades  of  red  from  the  brilliant  tone  of  a  wet  brick  to  dark  red 
dish  purple.  The  mountain  chain  upon  which  he  stands  stretches 
out  to  right  and  left  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Its  chief  character 
istic  is  the  level  line  of  its  top.  This  is  as  true  of  the  near  as  of  the 
distant  portions,  where  one  might  expect  to  see  the  horizon  line 
unbroken.  The  sides,  however,  are  deeply  serrated  by  broad,  jut 
ting  spurs.  The  gulches  between  them  show  the  action  of  water, 
and  the  cliffs  bear  the  marks  of  erosion.  These  explain  the  flat 
sandy  top  of  the  mountain,  sometimes  five  and  sometimes  fifteen 
miles  broad.  This  table-land  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  tall, 
slender  trees.  A  dweller  in  one  of  these  gulches,  or  "  coves,"  as 
he  would  call  them,  being  invited  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  tract  of  land  had  ever  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  answered 
that,  uEf  it  twar  so,  twar  before  his  pappy's  or  his  granpappy's 
time." 

Looking  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  one  may  chance  to  see 
a  slender  column  of  smoke,  marking  either  an  illicit  "still  "  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  modest  amount  of  "wild-cat"  whiskey,  or  the 
hearthstone  of  a"covite."  The  former  terms  carry  with  them  no 
flavor  of  reproach  to  the  ear  of  the  mountaineer,  but  the  latter  is 
never  applied  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  so  described,  except  as  an 
intentional  affront.  The  "covite  "  considers  himself  a  mountaineer, 
but  the  dweller  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  recognizes  strongly  the 
distinction,  though  he  may  not  analyze  the  difference. 

The  coves  were  the  first  points  settled,  probably  because  they 
afforded  shelter  both  from  the  weather,  which  is  often  severe,  and 
from  the  pursuing  attentions  of  former  neighbors  in  the  valley,  whose 
ideas  of  equity  were  unduly  warped  by  a  too  thorough  appreciation 
of  merely  legal  technicalities.  The  descendants  of  these  first  settlers 
now  occupy  the  ground  first  cleared  by  them,  and  the  courteous 
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THE   NAME   "CHAHNAMEED." 

THE  name  of  the  hero  of  the  above  tale  is  very  puzzling.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  contains  the  elements  chd(n),  a  particle 
denoting  excess  (cf.  the  Ojibwe  tchag-akisan,  "  I  burn  it  up  entirely," 
and  the  Abenaki  u-cha-m  gwig  dahen,  "  he  jumped  very  far,")  and  mi 
"  to  eat,"  i.  e.  "  one  who  eats  excessively."  The  usual  Pequot  verb 
"  to  eat "  is  mtck,  of  which  the  participial  form  would  be  mickit,  so 
that  we  should  expect  here  chanamichit  as  the  correct  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  participial  form  of  mitsi,  "  eat,"  in  Abenaki  = 
mikidit,  "  they  who  eat,"  a  cognate  of  which  may  be  represented  here 
in  Mr.  Speck's  ending,  -meed  =  mtkit,  "one  who  eats."  Cha(n)  also 
appears  in  Abenaki  in  the  well-known  word  chanibia  "  stop  paddling 
altogether  !  "  Here  cha  has  almost  the  force  of  "  cease,"  which  it 
could  easily  get  as  a  secondary  meaning.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  connection  between  this  cha  and  the  Abenaki  cohortative  cha  ! 
equivalent  to  our  ejaculation  "  hi !  " 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  witch  in  the  above  story  uses 
her  own  dung  to  give  a  temporary  life  to  the  dolls.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  such  an  idea  originated  among  a  primitive  people.  The  Finke 
River  Australian  natives  still  give  the  foreskin  of  a  newly  circum 
cised  boy  to  his  younger  brother,  who  is  made  to  eat  it  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  tall  and  strong  by  means  of  his  elder  brother's 
"  strength."  The  freshly  cut  foreskin  is  also  worn  as  a  charm  by 
women  in  certain  Australian  tribes  ("  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,"  pp.  250,  251,  Spencer  and  Gillen). 

y.  Dyneley  Prince. 
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A   CHEYENNE   OBSTACLE   MYTH. 

IN  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  vi.  p.  44,  I  printed 
"  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon  Myth,"  which  possessed  one  or  two 
interesting  features.  Of  these  the  chief  was  that  individuals  who 
were  being  pursued  threw  behind  them  certain  objects  or  things, 
which  formed  barriers  to  the  advance  of  the  pursuer,  to  be  sur 
mounted  only  with  difficulty,  and  so  served  to  delay,  if  not  to  stop, 
the  pursuit.  This  belief,  which  is  extremely  common  in  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Old  World,  I  was  unaware  of  among  our  Indians  up  to  the 
time  when  I  heard  the  Blackfoot  story  referred  to. 

Among  the  Cheyennes  I  find  a  tale  which  contains  this  same  ele 
ment,  as  well  as  others  which  suggest  that  it  may  be  a  variant  of  a 
Blackfoot  story,  though  its  latter  half  more  closely  resembles  an 
other  Blackfoot  story  which  I  have  called  "The  Lost  Children,"  and 
in  the  Cheyenne  story  the  father  is  the  villain,  while  in  the  Black- 
foot  story  he  is  kindly  and  well  disposed. 

The  mih'nT,  which  takes  the  role  of  the  snake  lover,  is  a  mythical 
underwater  monster,  having  the  shape  of  a  four-legged  long-tailed 
reptile,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  horns,  and  sometimes  more  or 
less  covered  with  hair.  It  is  one  of  a  considerable  group  of  under 
water  animals  found  in  the  Cheyenne,  as  in  the  Blackfoot,  religious 
system. 

Once  there  was  a  lonely  lodge,  where  lived  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
two  children  —  a  girl  and  a  boy.  In  front  of  the  lodge,  not  far  off, 
was  a  great  lake,  and  a  plain  trail  leading  from  the  lodge  down  to 
the  shore  where  they  used  to  go  for  water. 

Every  day  the  man  used  to  go  hunting,  but  before  starting  he 
would  paint  his  woman  red  all  over,  — her  face,  her  arms,  and  her 
whole  body.  But  at  night,  when  he  returned,  he  would  always  find 
her  clean  —  the  paint  all  washed  off. 

When  he  started  out  to  hunt,  she  would  go  for  water,  leaving  the 
children  alone  in  the  lodge  ;  when  she  returned  with  the  water,  the 
paint  would  all  be  gone,  and  her  hair  unbraided.  She  always  man 
aged  to  get  back  with  her  water  just  before  her  husband  arrived. 
He  never  brought  in  any  meat. 

Her  husband  thought  it  strange  that  every  day,  when  he  returned 
at  night,  the  paint  that  he  had  put  on  his  wife  in  the  morning  had 
disappeared,  but  he  asked  her  no  questions.  One  day  he  said  to  his 
daughter,  "  What  does  your  mother  do  every  day  ?  When  I  go  out, 
I  paint  her,  and  when  I  get  back,  she  has  no  paint  on." 

The  girl  replied,  "  Whenever  you  start  out  hunting,  she  goes  for 
water,  and  she  is  usually  gone  for  a  long  time." 
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The  next  day,  before  he  started  out,  the  man  painted  his  wife  as 
usual,  and  then  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  went  out  of  the  lodge. 
But  instead  of  going  off  in  the  direction  in  which  he  usually  went 
to  hunt,  he  went  around  and  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  dug 
a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  buried  himself  there,  leaving  a  little  place 
where  he  could  look  out.  He  was  going  to  watch. 

The  man  had  not  been  long  hidden  when  he  saw  his  wife  coming, 
carrying  a  bucket.  When  she  had  come  near  to  the  water's  edge, 
she  slipped  off  her  dress,  and  unbraided  her  hair ;  and  then  walked 
on,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  water,  saying,  " Nd  shu  ek ',  I  am  here." 
Soon  the  man  saw  the  water  begin  to  move,  and  a  mih'ni  rose  from 
the  water,  and  crawled  out  on  the  land,  and  crept  up  to  the  woman, 
and  wrapped  itself  all  about  her,  and  licked  off  all  the  red  paint  that 
was  on  her  body. 

When  the  man  saw  this,  he  rose  from  his  hiding-place,  and  rushed 
down  to  the  pair,  and  cut  the  monster  to  pieces  with  his  knife,  and 
cut  off  his  wife's  head.  The  pieces  of  the  monster  crept  and  rolled 
back  into  the  water  —  they  were  not  seen  again.  The  man  cut  off 
the  woman's  arms  at  the  elbow,  and  her  legs  at  the  knees,  and  threw 
the  pieces  and  her  head  into  the  water,  saying,  "Take  your  wife." 
Then  he  opened  the  body,  and  took  out  a  side  of  her  ribs.  He 
skinned  the  side  of  ribs,  and  then  returned  to  the  lodge. 

When  he  reached  the  lodge,  he  said,  "  Ah,  my  little  children,  I 
have  had  good  luck ;  I  have  killed  an  antelope,  and  have  brought 
back  some  of  the  meat.  Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

The  children  answered  him,  "  Our  mother  has  gone  to  bring 
water." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "  since  I  killed  my  meat  sooner  than  I  thought,  I 
brought  it  back  to  camp.  Your  mother  will  be  here  pretty  soon. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  cook  something  for  you  to  eat,  and  will  then 
go  out  again."  He  cooked  a  kettle  of  meat,  and  took  it  out  to  the 
children,  and  they  both  ate.  The  little  boy,  who  was  the  younger, 
said  to  his  sister,  "  Sister,  this  tastes  like  mother ;  "  —  he  was  the 
last  one  that  had  suckled. 

"  Oh,"  said  his  sister,  "  keep  still ;  this  is  antelope  meat."  After 
the  children  had  eaten,  the  little  girl  saved  some  of  the  meat  for  her 
mother  to  eat  when  she  returned. 

The  father  got  his  moccasins  and  other  things  together,  and  started 
off,  intending  never  to  come  back.  He  was  going  to  look  for  the 
tribe. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  children  were  sitting  in  the  lodge,  the  girl 
making  moccasins  and  putting  porcupine  quills  on  them.  As  they 
sat  there,  they  heard  some  one  outside  say,  "  I  love  my  children,  but 
they  do  not  love  me ;  they  have  eaten  me." 
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The  girl  said  to  her  brother,  "  Look  out  of  the  door,  and  see  who 
is  coming."  The  boy  looked  out,  and  then  cried  out,  very  much 
frightened,  "  Sister,  here  comes  our  mother's  head." 

"  Shut  the  door,"  cried  the  girl.  The  little  boy  did  so.  The  girl 
picked  up  her  moccasins  and  her  quills,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  and 
rolled  them  up,  and  seized  her  root  digger.  Meantime  the  head  had 
rolled  against  the  door,  and  called  out,  "  Daughter,  open  the  door." 
The  head  would  strike  the  door,  and  roll  part  way  up  the  lodge,  and 
then  fall  back  again. 

The  girl  and  her  brother  ran  to  the  door,  pushed  it  open,  and  stood 
on  one  side  of  it.  The  head  rolled  into  the  lodge  and  clear  across 
it  to  the  back.  The  girl  and  boy  sprang  out,  the  girl  closed  the 
door,  and  both  children  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  As  they 
ran,  they  heard  the  mother  in  the  lodge,  calling  to  them. 

They  ran,  and  they  ran,  and  at  last  the  boy  called  out  to  his  sister, 
"Sister,  I  am  tired  out,  I  cannot  run  any  longer."  The  girl  took 
his  robe,  and  carried  it  for  him,  and  they  still  ran  on. 

At  last,  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  divide,  they  looked  back, 
and  there  they  could  see  the  head  coming,  rolling  along  over  the 
prairie.  Somehow  it  had  got  out  of  the  lodge.  The  children  kept 
running,  but  at  last  the  head  had  almost  overtaken  them.  The  little 
boy  was  frightened  nearly  to  death,  and  was  tired  out. 

The  girl  said,  "  This  running  is  almost  killing  my  brother.  When 
I  was  a  little  girl,  and  playing,  sometimes  the  prickly  pears  were  so 
thick  on  the  ground  that  I  could  not  get  through  them."  As  she 
said  this,  she  scattered  behind  her  a  handful  of  the  yellow  porcupine 
quills,  and  at  once  there  was  behind  her  a  great  bed  of  high  prickly 
pears  with  great  yellow  thorns.  The  bed  was  strung  out  for  a  long 
way  in  both  directions  across  the  trail  they  had  made. 

When  the  head  reached  this  place,  it  rolled  up  on  the  prickly 
pears,  and  tried  to  roll  over  them,  but  it  kept  getting  caught  in  the 
thorns,  and  could  not  get  through.  It  kept  trying  and  trying  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  last  it  did  get  loose  from  the  thorns,  and  passed 
over.  But  by  this  time  the  girl  and  the  boy  had  gone  a  long  dis 
tance. 

After  they  had  gone  a  long  way,  they  looked  back,  and  again  could 
see  the  head  coming.  Somehow  it  had  got  through.  When  the 
little  boy  saw  the  head  again,  it  frightened  him  so  that  he  almost 
fainted.  He  kept  calling  out,  "  Sister,  I  am  tired  out ;  I  cannot  run 
any  longer." 

When  the  girl  heard  him  speak  thus,  she  said,  as  she  was  running, 
"  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  often  used  to  find  the  bullberry  bushes 
very  thick."  As  she  said  this,  she  threw  behind  her  a  handful  of 
the  white  quills,  and  where  they  touched  the  ground  there  grew  up 
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a  great  grove  of  thick  thorny  bullberry  bushes.  This  blocked  the 
way,  and  the  head  stopped  there  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  pass 
through  the  bushes. 

The  children  ran  on  and  on,  toward  the  place  where  the  people 
had  last  been  camped,  but  at  length,  as  they  looked  back,  they  again 
saw  the  head  coming. 

The  little  boy  called  out,  "  Sister,  I  am  tired  out ;  I  cannot  run 
any  longer."  Again  the  girl  threw  quills  behind  —  this  time  the  red 
ones  —  and  a  great  thicket  of  thorny  rosebushes  was  formed,  which 
stopped  the  head. 

Again  the  children  had  gone  a  long  way,  but  at  last,  once  more, 
they  saw  the  head  coming,  and  the  boy  called  out,  "  Sister,  I  am 
tired."  Then  the  girl  said,  "  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  playing,  I  often 
came  to  little  ravines  that  I  could  not  cross."  She  stopped,  and 
drew  the  point  of  her  root-digger  over  the  ground  in  front  of  her, 
and  made  a  little  groove  in  the  ground,  and  she  placed  the  root- 
digger  across  this  groove,  and  she  and  her  brother  walked  over  on 
the  root-digger.  When  they  had  crossed  over,  the  furrow  became 
wider  and  wider  and  deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  was  a  great  chasm 
with  cut  walls,  and  at  the  bottom  they  could  see  a  little  water  trick 
ling. 

"  Now,"  said  the  girl,  "  we  will  run  no  longer ;  we  will  stay  here." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  boy,  "  let  us  run." 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  will  kill  our  mother  here." 

Presently  the  head  came  rolling  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and 
stopped  there,  talking  to  the  girl,  and  saying,  "  Daughter,  where  did 
you  cross  ?  Place  your  root-digger  on  the  ground,  so  that  I  too  may 
cross."  The  girl  attempted  to  do  so,  but  every  time  that  she  tried 
to,  the  boy  pulled  her  back.  At  last  she  put  it  down,  and  the  head 
began  to  roll  over  on  the  root-digger ;  but  when  it  was  half  way 
across,  the  girl  tipped  the  stick,  and  the  head  fell  into  the  ravine, 
and  the  ravine  closed  on  it. 

After  this,  the  children  started  on  again  to  look  for  the  people, 
and  at  last  they  found  the  camp,  and  drew  near  it.  Before  they  had 
reached  it,  they  could  hear  a  man  haranguing  in  the  camp,  and  as 
they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  they  saw  that  it  was  their  father.  He 
was  walking  about  the  camp,  calling  out  and  saying  that  while  he 
was  out  hunting,  his  two  children  had  killed  and  eaten  their  mother, 
and  that  if  the  children  came  to  the  camp,  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  it.  When  they  heard  this,  the  children  were  fright 
ened  ;  but  still  they  went  on  into  the  camp.  When  they  entered  it, 
the  people  caught  them,  and  tied  their  hands  and  feet,  and  the  next 
day  moved  away,  and  left  them  there,  tied. 

In  the  camp  there  was  an  old,  old  dog  who  knew  what  had  hap- 
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pened,  and  took  pity  on  these  children.  That  night  she  went  into 
a  lodge,  and  stole  some  sinew  and  a  knife  and  an  awl,  and  took  them 
into  a  hole  where  she  had  her  pups. 

The  next  day,  after  the  people  had  all  gone,  the  children  heard  a 
dog  howling,  and  presently  they  saw  an  old,  old  dog  coming.  She 
came  to  them,  and  said,  "  Grandchildren,  I  have  come  to  take  pity 
on  you." 

The  girl  said,  "  Untie  me  first,  and  I  can  untie  my  brother."  So 
the  old  dog  began  to  gnaw  at  the  rawhide  strings  with  which  the 
girl's  hands  were  tied.  She  had  no  teeth,  and  could  not  cut  the 
cords,  but  they  got  wet,  and  began  to  slip,  and  the  girl  kept  working 
her  hands,  and  at  last  she  got  them  free,  and  untied  her  legs,  and 
then  went  and  untied  her  brother.  That  evening  they  went  about 
through  the  camp,  picking  up  old  moccasins  to  wear.  Both  children 
were  crying,  and  the  dog  was  crying,  too.  They  sat  on  the  hill  near 
the  camp,  crying,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat  and  no  place  to  sleep 
hi,  and  nothing  to  cover  themselves  with,  and  winter  was  coming  on. 
They  sat  there,  crying,  with  their  heads  hanging  down ;  but  the  boy 
was  looking  about,  and  presently  he  said  to  his  sister,  "Sister,  look 
at  that  wolf,  it  is  coming  right  straight  toward  us." 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  "it  is  useless  for  me  to  look  ;  I  could  not  kill 
him  by  looking  at  him  ;  we  could  not  get  him  to  eat." 

•  "  But  look,  sister,"  insisted  the  boy,  "  he  is  coming  right  up  to 
us." 

At  last  the  girl  looked,  and  when  she  looked  at  the  wolf,  it  fell 
down  dead.  Then  the  dog  brought  the  things  that  she  had  stolen, 
and  with  the  knife  they  cut  up  the  wolf,  and  from  its  skin  they 
made  a  bed  for  the  dog. 

The  children  stayed  in  this  camp,  living  well  now,  while  the  people 
in  the  main  camp  were  starving.  The  children  kept  up  a  big  fire 
day  and  night,  and  used  big  logs,  so  that  it  did  not  go  out  at  all. 

After  they  had  eaten  the  wolf,  they  began  to  be  hungry  again. 
The  girl  was  very  unhappy,  and  one  day  she  sat  there,  crying,  the 
dog  sitting  by  her,  and  the  boy  standing  near  looking  about.  Pre 
sently  the  little  boy  said,  "  Sister,  look  at  that  antelope  coming." 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  it  is  useless  for  me  to  look ;  looking  will  do 
no  good." 

"But  look;"  said  the  boy,  "perhaps  it  will  do  as  the  wolf  did." 
The  girl  looked,  and  it  happened  to  the  antelope  as  to  the  wolf  — 
it  fell  down  dead.  They  cut  it  up,  and  of  its  skin  made  a  bed  for 
themselves.  They  ate  the  flesh,  and  fed  the  old  dog  on  the  liver. 
The  girl  would  chew  pieces  up  fine  for  the  dog,  which  had  no  teeth. 

At  last  the  antelope  was  all  eaten,  and  again  they  grew  hungry. 
Again  the  same  thing  happened.  The  boy  saw  a  strange-looking 
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animal  coming  —  it  was  an  elk,  which  fell  dead  before  the  girl's  look. 
She  stretched  the  elk  hide,  and  they  used  it  for  a  shelter.  With  the 
sinews  the  dog  had  stolen,  they  sewed  their  moccasins,  and  mended 
their  clothing. 

When  the  elk  meat  ran  out,  the  same  thing  happened.  A  buffalo 
was  seen  by  the  boy  coming  straight  to  their  shelter,  and  the  girl 
killed  it  by  a  look.  They  cut  up  the  meat,  and  used  the  hide  to 
make  them  a  larger  and  better  shelter.  They  stayed  here  until 
winter  came  and  snow  began  to  fall.  They  had  only  these  two 
hides  for  shelter. 

One  night,  when  the  girl  went  to  bed,  she  made  a  wish,  saying, 
"  I  wish  that  I  might  see  a  lodge  over  there  in  that  sheltered  place 
in  the  morning.  I  could  sleep  there  with  my  brother  and  the  dog, 
and  could  have  a  bed  in  the  back  of  the  lodge.  I  could  make  him  a 
bow  and  some  arrows,  so  that  he  could  kill  the  buffalo  close  to  the 
camp  when  they  gather  here  in  bad  weather  to  use  this  underbrush 
for  a  wind-break."  She  also  wished  that  her  brother  might  become 
a  young  man,  and  that  they  might  have  meat  racks  in  the  camp  and 
meat  on  them. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  boy  got  up  and  looked  out,  he  said, 
"Sister,  there  is  our  lodge  over  there  now."  It  was  in  the  very 
place  the  girl  had  wished.  They  moved  their  things  over  to  it,  and 
took  the  fire  over.  When  the  boy  entered  the  lodge,  he  was  a  young 
man.  That  winter  he  killed  many  buffalo,  and  they  had  plenty  of 
meat. 

One  night,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  the  girl  made  another  wish. 
She  was  talking  to  her  brother  when  she  made  it.  She  said,  "  Bro 
ther,  our  father  has  treated  us  very  badly.  He  has  caused  us  to  eat 
our  mother,  and  he  had  us  tied  up  and  deserted  by  the  people.  He 
has  treated  us  badly.  I  wish  that  we  knew  how  to  get  word  to  the 
camp,  and  I  wish  that  we  had  two  bears  that  we  could  cause  to  eat 
our  father." 

Next  morning,  when  the  girl  got  up,  she  saw  in  the  lodge,  sitting 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  two  bears.  She  spoke  to  them,  and  said, 
"  Hello,  my  animals,  arise  and  eat ;  "  and  then  she  gave  them  food. 
She  went  out  to  one  of  the  meat  racks,  and  pulled  from  some  meat 
that  was  hanging  there,  a  piece  of  bloody  fat,  and  spoke  to  a  raven 
that  was  sitting  in  a  tree  near  by,  saying,  "  Come  here ;  I  wish  to  send 
you  on  an  errand."  When  the  raven  had  flown  to  her,  she  said  to 
it,  "  Go  and  look  for  the  camp  of  my  people,  and  fly  about  among 
the  lodges,  calling,  and  when  the  people  come  out  and  ask  each 
other,  '  what  is  that  raven  doing  ?  and  what  is  he  carrying  ? '  drop 
down  this  piece  of  fat  where  there  is  a  crowd  gathered,  and  tell  them 
that  the  people  you  came  from  have  great  scaffolds  of  meat." 
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The  raven  took  the  piece  of  fat  in  his  bill  and  flew  away.  He 
found  the  camp,  and  flew  about  calling  and  calling,  and  a  number  of 
men  who  were  sitting  about  the  camp  began  to  say  to  each  other, 
"  What  is  that  raven  carrying  ? "  The  raven  dropped  the  meat,  and 
some  one  who  picked  it  up  said,  u  Why,  it  is  fresh  fat." 

Then  the  raven  said,  "Those  people  whom  you  threw  away  are 
still  in  the  old  camp,  and  they  have  scaffolds  of  meat  like  this." 
Then  the  raven  flew  away,  and  went  back  to  the  girl,  and  told  what 
he  had  done. 

An  old  man  began  to  walk  through  the  camp,  crying  out  to  the 
people,  and  saying,  "  Those  children  that  we  threw  away  have  plenty 
of  meat ;  they  are  in  the  old  camp,  and  now  we  must  move  back  to 
it  as  quickly  as  we  can."  The  people  tore  down  their  lodges,  and 
packed  up  and  started  back.  Some  of  the  young  men  went  ahead 
in  little  groups  of  threes  and  fours,  and  reached  the  children's  camp 
before  the  others.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  girl  fed  them,  and 
gave  them  meat  to  carry  back  to  the  main  camp.  All  the  trees 
about  the  lodge  were  covered  with  meat,  and  the  buffalo  hides  were 
stacked  up  in  great  piles. 

After  a  time  the  whole  village  came  to  the  place,  and  camped  not 
far  from  the  children's  lodge,  and  all  the  people  began  to  come  to 
the  lodge  to  get  food.  The  girl  sent  word  to  her  father  not  to  come 
until  all  the  rest  had  come.  When  they  had  been  supplied,  he 
should  come  and  take  his  time,  and  not  eat  in  a  hurry. 

She  said  to  the  bears,  "  I  am  going  to  send  for  your  food  last. 
After  that  person  gets  here,  and  has  eaten,  as  he  goes  out  of  the 
lodge,  I  will  say,  there  is  your  food.  When  I  say  this,  you  shall  eat 
him  up." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  last  one  of  the  people  was  going  out  of 
the  lodge,  she  said  to  him,  "  Tell  the  people  not  to  come  here  any 
more  ;  my  father  is  coming  now." 

When  the  father  came,  they  fed  him,  and  he  was  glad.  He  said, 
"  Oh,  my  children,  you  are  living  nicely  here ;  you  have  plenty  of 
meat  and  tongues  and  back  fat."  He  did  not  eat  everything  that 
the  girl  had  set  before  him ;  he  said,  "  I  will  take  all  this  home  for 
my  breakfast." 

After  he  had  gone  out  of  the  lodge  to  return  to  the  camp,  the  girl 
said  to  the  bears,  "There  is  your  food,  eat  him  up."  The  bears 
sprang  after  the  father,  and  pulled  him  down.  He  called  to  his 
daughter  to  take  her  animals  off,  but  they  killed  him  there,  and  be 
gan  to  drag  him  back  to  the  lodge.  The  girl  said  to  them,  "  Take 
him  off  somewhere  else  and  eat  him,  and  what  you  do  not  eat  throw 
into  the  stream." 

What  the  bears  did  not  eat  they  threw  in  the  creek,  and  then  they 
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washed  their  hands  off,  and  no  one  ever  knew  what  had  become  of  the 
father.  Since  that  time  bears  have  eaten  human  flesh  when  they 
could. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  returned  to  the  camp,  and  always  afterward 
lived  there  well. 

George  Bird  Grinnell. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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THE   CHEYENNE   MEDICINE   LODGE 
BY  GEORGE    BIRD    GRINNELL 

THE  ceremony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge,  or  Sun  Dance,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  religious  festivals  known  to  the  Plains 
Indians,  although  certain  tribes  living  on  and  near  the  plains 
do  not  practise  it,  and  so  far  as  known  never  have  done  so. 

The  ceremony  always  has  been  misunderstood  and  has  been 
generally  condemned.  Its  form  is  constantly  changing;  in  some 
tribes  it  is  being  called  by  a  new  name,  and  the  old  ritual  and 
ceremonies  are  being  forgotten.  It  seems  time  therefore  that 
something  should  be  said  to  correct  erroneous  views  concerning  it 
that  have  long  had  currency. 

Of  the  acts  which  formerly  took  place  during  this  ceremony,  the 
most  striking  had  to  do  with  the  personal  suffering  of  some  of  those 
who  were  present,  and  generally  it  has  been  believed  that  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  was  the  infliction  of  the  so- 
called  torture  frequently  endured  at  the  time  and  within  the  in- 
closure  where  the  ceremony  was  conducted.  A  generation  ago 
it  was  declared  that  this  torture — swinging  to  the  pole  and  dragging 
buffalo  skulls — was  self-inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  making  warriors, 
the  implication  being  that  no  man  might  be  considered  a  warrior 
who  had  not  endured  these  sufferings.  Other  writers  have  said 
that  the  suffering  was  undergone  by  young  men  who  wished  to 
show  that  their  hearts  were  strong;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  a 
test  of  endurance.  Something  of  this  sort  Catlin  implies  in  his 
account  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  ceremonies,  known  as  0-kee-pa, 
among  the  Mandan.  These  beliefs  many  years  ago  led  the  Govern 
ment  to  interfere  with  the  Medicine  Lodge.  The  Indian  agents 
declared  that  the  ceremony  was  a  producer  of  warriors,  while  the 
missionaries,  who  held  every  form  of  religion  wrong  except  the 
particular  one  professed  by  each,  were  repelled  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  suffering,  and  both  agreed  that  the  ceremony  ought  to  be  stopped. 
So  the  Indian  Bureau  forbade  the  Sun  Dance  in  many  places. 
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The  Indian  agents  and  the  missionaries  were  not  alone  in 
believing  the  torture  to  be  a  part  of  the  Medicine  Lodge.  Some 
ethnologists  have  had  the  same  impression.  In  his  recent  in 
teresting  Handbook  of  the  North  American  Indians  of  the  Plains, 
Dr  Wissler  says :  "  The  Sun  Dance  presents  several  features  variously 
combined  and  distributed.  These  are  the  torture,  the  circular 
shelter  of  poles,  the  use  of  a  sacred  bundle,  the  erection  of  a  sun 
pole,  and  the  dancing  ceremonies." 

In  his  article  on  " Ceremony"  in  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  Dr  G.  A.  Dorsey  says  that  the  self-inflicted  torture  "often 
forms  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  public  performance."  This  is  a 
general  statement,  with  no  specific  reference  to  the  Medicine  Lodge 
ceremony. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Medicine  Lodge  ceremony  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  reported  that  two  students  of  ethnology  hired  a 
young  Indian  to  have  his  back  pierced  and  to  drag  about  one  or  more 
beef  skulls.  I  do  not  know  that  this  ever  took  place,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  widely  heralded  and  was  used  as  an  argument  for  stopping 
the  dance.  If  this  happened,  the  boy,  like  those  who  hired  him, 
may  have  believed  that  he  was  going  through  a  part  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  ceremony,  but  older  men  would  have  set  them  right,  and 
explained  the  true  motive  of  this  more  or. less  painful  proceeding. 

Persons  who  have  been  much  among  Indians  recognize  the  extra 
ordinary  difficulty  often  found  in  getting  at  the  fundamental  motive 
which  lies  behind  any  act.  They  recognize  also  the  almost  universal 
tendency  among  observers  to  credit  the  primitive  people  whom  they 
see  with  the  same  motives  and  the  same  methods  of  reasoning  that 
the  observers  themselves  employ.  Since  in  old  times  torture  in 
some  form  or  other  often  took  place  during  and  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge,  it  was  natural  enough  that  observers  should 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  torture  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony. 
This  was  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  nor,  in  my 
belief,  was  it  ever  true  in  the  case  of  any  plains  people.  The  suffer 
ing  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  warriors 
or  to  show  endurance,  nor  was  it  any  part  of  the  ceremony.  Instead, 
it  was,  in  all  cases,  the  payment  by  the  individual  of  some  vow 
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that  he  had  made;  was  a  sacrifice  of  self  to  bring  good  fortune  or 
to  avert  misfortune  in  the  future,  or  else  was  the  carrying  out  of 
some  instruction  received  in  a  dream.  Sometimes  the  motive  was 
merely  loyalty  to  a  friend — a  wish  to  share  his  suffering. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  body  is,  I  suppose,  as  old  as  religion  and  is 
confined  to  no  sect,  creed,  or  race.  It  has  been  universally  practised 
as  a  means  of  invoking  the  favor  of  the  powers  which  rule  the 
universe.  Primitive  people  practise  it  in  all  lands.  Civilized  people 
do  the  same  today.  The  priests  of  Baal,  when  they  called  on  their 
God  to  send  down  fire  from  Heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice  of 
Elijah,  cut  themselves  with  knives  as  they  prayed  to  him.  The 
Indians  swing  to  the  pole.  The  flagellants  lashed  themselves  with 
whips,  and  the  so-called  Penitentes  in  the  Southwest  with  the 
branches  of  the  cactus,  and  endured  the  sufferings  of  crucifixion. 
The  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  wore  a  hair  shirt,  and  the  woman  of 
today  fasts  during  Lent.  All  these  are  different  expressions  of  the 
same  feeling. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  is  a  religious  occasion  of 
great  importance,  transmitted,  the  people  say,  through  many 
generations.  It  celebrates  the  rebirth  of  life  on  the  earth,  the  return 
of  the  season  of  growth.  The  Cheyenne  call  it  "the  renewing  of 
the  earth."  The  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  place  are  sacred,  and 
the  ceremony  is  associated  with  certain  sacrifices,  the  offering  to 
the  spiritual  powers  of  acceptable  gifts,  accompanied  by  the  puri 
fication  which  comes  from  the  abstention  from  food  and  drink  for  a 
period  of  a  few  days. 

The  mysterious  powers  are  present  and  receive  the  prayers, 
offerings,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  occasion  is  one  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  performance  of  those  acts  in  which  spiritual  assistance  is 
needed.  The  edifice,  so  called,  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  is  the  center 
of  these  helpful  influences,  but  they  affect  the  whole  gathering. 
All  who  are  present  in  the  camp  receive  a  blessing  in  some  degree. 
For  this  reason,  in  old  times,  every  member  of  the  tribe  wished  and 
was  expected  to  be  present.  Messengers  were  sent  about  to  every 
small  camp  to  notify  it  of  the  time  of  the  ceremony.  If,  as  rarely 
happened,  some  man  was  slow  in  coming  to  the  meeting  place,  a 
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band  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  bring  him  in.  If  he  was  obstinate  and 
still  delayed  his  coming,  he  was  fetched  by  force,  and  harsh  measures 
might  be  employed  to  hasten  his  arrival.  He  might  be  beaten  with 
quirts,  his  lodge  and  lodge-poles  destroyed,  and  even  his  horses 
killed. 

The  reason  for  this  enforced  attendance  is  obvious  enough. 
Absence  from  the  ceremony  was  believed  to  bring  misfortune,  and 
misfortunate  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  number  of  individuals,  might 
well  enough  extend  from  them  to  other  members  of  the  tribe. 
Therefore,  in  the  belief  of  all  the  people  it  was  essential  that  everyone 
should  be  present  to  share  in  the  blessed  influence  of  the  occasion 
and  in  the  protection  from  evil  which  this  influence  would  bring. 

I  have  no  record  of  any  family  or  group  of  Cheyenne  refusing 
to  attend  this  ceremony,  though  it  is  stated  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  the  messengers  have  been  unable  to  find  some  little  camp 
at  a  distance1  from  the  principal  village.  I  know  of  no  case  like 
that  instanced  in  an  earlier  paper  on  the  Cheyenne,  where  Big 
Ribs,  a  famous  warrior — whose  name  is  always  coupled  with  that 
of  Old  Little  Wolf,  as  the  two  bravest  men  ever  known  among  the 
Cheyenne — resisted  and  drove  away  a  group  of  soldiers  sent  to  his 
camp  to  bring  him  to  the  ceremony  of  renewing  the  medicine  arrows.1 

Because  of  the  presence  of  these  favorable  spirits  at  the  cere 
mony,  and  their  beneficent  influence,  all  the  food  brought  into  the 
Medicine  Lodge  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  brief  period  is 
sanctified.  Having  passed  through  this  sacred  place,  it  is  all — or 
almost  all — taken  out  again  and  eaten  by  the  people,  not  as  food 
merely,  but  also  for  the  spiritual  benefit  received  by  eating  it. 
This  belief  is  so  firmly  held  that  an  effort  is  made  to  have  everyone 
in  the  camp,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  share  in  these  benefits 
by  eating  of  the  food.  A  relative,  for  example,  will  take  a  tiny 
morsel  of  such  food  and  will  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  babe  too 
young  to  swallow,  removing  it  a  moment  or  two  later,  but  believing 
that  the  blessing  received  by  the  food  while  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
will  be  imparted  to  the  infant. 

Among  the  Blackfeet  a  similar  faith  and  like  practice  exist. 

1  American  Anthropologist,  N.  s.,  vol.  xn,  p.  547. 
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The  hundred  tongues  dried  and  prepared  by  the  woman  who  vows 
the  Medicine  Lodge  in  that  tribe  are  partaken  of  by  all  the  people 
as  a  sacred  food,  the  eating  of  which  carries  with  it  a  blessing. 

The  sacred  influence  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  extends  through  the 
entire  camp  and  lasts  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ceremony.  Any 
spiritual  and  sacred  operations  in  which  prayers  are  used  will  be 
more  successful  if  undertaken  or  carried  on  at  this  time  than  if 
undertaken  at  any  other  time.  As  said  of  the  ceremony  of  renewing 
the  medicine  arrows,  secret  medicines  mixed  and  prepared  during 
the  days  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  will  be  more  potent  than  those  made 
at  other  times.  The  making  of  shields — a  mysterious  and  secret 
operation  in  which  spiritual  influences  played  a  most  important 
part — was  undertaken  at  this  time.  The  spiritual  protective  power 
of  shields  made  at  that  time  was  strong.  Generally  this  was  a 
peculiarly  favorable  time  for  the  performance  of  any  operation  in 
which  prayers — the  invoking  of  help  from  the  mysterious  powers 
—were  important.  In  the  same  way  it  was  a  good  time  to  pay 
vows. 

A  man  out  on  the  warpath  and  in  danger  might  pledge  himself 
to  swing  to  the  pole,  or  drag  skulls,  without  specifying  when  he 
would  do  this,  and  in  that  case  the  time  at  which  he  would  pay  the 
vow  was  for  him  to  determine,  or  he  might  vow  that  he  would  swing 
to  the  sun-dance  pole,  or  would  drag  skulls  during  the  ceremony  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge.  In  the  same  way  a  man  might  pledge  himself 
to  make  a  feast  for  the  horse  doctors'  society — horsemen — if  his 
horse  did  not  give  out  in  the  fight,  or  might  promise  to  offer  other 
sacrifices  if  successful  in  certain  undertakings. 

If  no  Medicine  Lodge  ceremony  was  held  for  two  or  three  years 
after  he  had  made  the  vow,  the  man  who  had  promised  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  at  the  time  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  postponed  the  payment 
of  the  vow  until  that  ceremony  was  held.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
who  had  promised  that  he  would  swing  to  the  pole  usually  did  so 
absolutely  alone,  except  for  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  men  who 
in  the  past  had  themselves  suffered  in  this  way  and  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  to  teach  him  how  to  perform  the  act  in  the  ritual 
manner.  He  was  altogether  likely  to  make  his  sacrifice  quietly, 
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among  the  hills  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  seeking  no  notoriety, 
but  rather  striving,  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  matter  quiet. 
He  might  drag  buffalo  skulls  in  the  same  way.  Such  individual 
sacrifices  have  been  offered  within  two'  or  three  years. 

Of  late  years,  since  the  Government  interfered  with  the  opera 
tions  of  swinging  to  the  pole  or  dragging  skulls,  and  since  the  whole 
mode  of  life  of  the  Indians  has  changed,  the  common  form  of  public 
sacrifice  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  is  dancing  without  food  or  drink 
for  three  or  four  days,  an  effort  which,  among  the  modern  young 
Indian  men,  often  wholly  unaccustomed  to  exercise,  has  led  to 
many  a  physical  breakdown.  The  dancing  of  old  times,  while 
gazing  at  the  sun  or  the  moon,  even  though  very  protracted,  was 
more  likely  to  bring  on  visions  and  dreams  than  to  cause  physical 
exhaustion. 

Formerly,  I  am  told,  it  was  much  more  common  for  young  men 
to  go  out  in  the  hills,  have  their  breasts  pierced,  and  under  instruc 
tion  to  walk  back  and  forth  for  a  long  time  in  a  limited  circle, 
trying  to  break  away  from  the  pole,  than  it  was  for  young  men  to 
endure  this  suffering  in  the  Medicine  Lodge.  Not  a  few  other  forms 
of  personal  suffering  which  had  no  possible  relation  to  any  general 
religious  festival  were  undergone  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  powers. 
One  of  these  was  to  starve  for  a  long  period ;  another  was  to  stand 
all  night  in  water  up  to  the  shoulders. 

The  following  detail  of  the  operation  of  swinging  to  the  pole 
alone  in  the  hills  was  given  me  by  Wih'wkts,  Little  White  Man, 
formerly  called  WWisiriis'to,  Bird  That  Calls  (utters  a  cry). 

He  was  then  a  young  man,  and  his  first  child,  a  little  baby,  Was 
very  sick.  In  order  to  save  the  infant's  life  he  determined  to  make 
.a  sacrifice.  While  considering  what  form  this  sacrifice  should  take, 
he  saw  in  dreams  persons  standing  up  and  swinging  to  the  pole, 
and  when  at  length  he  was  convinced  that  this  was  what  he  was 
directed  to  do,  he  still  hesitated  for  some  time  before  making  up  his 
mind  to  act.  Yet  he  kept  thinking  he  saw  a  person  swinging  to  a 
pole,  and  even  when  awake  and  moving  about  he  used  to  see  this. 
Finally  another  dream  led  him  to  decide.  The  person  who  ap 
peared  to  him  in  the  dream  said  to  him  that  if  he  made  this  sacrifice 
his  child  would  recover. 
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Bird  That  Calls  now  summoned  two  older  men  to  advise  him. 
These  _were  Black  Whetstone  (Mohkta'vehutse'he)  and  Wounded 
Eye  (He'ekai'ttstahe).  He  told  them  what  he  had  seen,  and  said 
that  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  this  suffering  and  that  they  must 
teach  him  how  to  do  it.  He  offered  them  the  pipe,  requesting 
them  to  help  him,  and  they  accepted  it,  thus  promising  their 
assistance. 

The  afternoon  before  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made,  Black  Whet 
stone  and  Wounded  Eye  took  Little  White  Man  out  to  cut  the  pole 
to  which  he  was  to  be  tied.  When  a  young  cottonwood  tree, 
suitable  for  a  pole,  was  found,  they  grasped  his  arms  and  caused 
him  to  move  his  hands  four  times  toward  the  tree,  as  if  cutting  it 
with  an  axe.  Then  he  cut  down  the  pole  without  further  ceremony. 

They  now  caused  him  to  pick  it  up  from  the  ground,  making 
four  motions  before  lifting  it  and  then  four  motions  before  dragging 
it  away  to  the  place  chosen  for  the  sacrifice.  When  the  place  was 
reached,  the  instructors  showed  him  how  to  dig  the  hole  in  which  it 
was  to  stand,  making  four  preliminary  motions  before  actually 
beginning  to  dig  the  hole.  The  pole  was  not  trimmed;  the  leaves 
and  branches  were  left  on  it. 

That  night  after  the  three  had  reached  camp,  a  messenger  was 
sent  about  the  camp  to  find  and  borrow  two  braided  rawhide 
riatas.  Two  were  required  because  he  had  two  instructors.  If  there 
had  been  a  single  instructor,  only  one  rope  would  have  been  needed. 
Next  morning  the  three  men  arose  very  early,  and  long  before  day 
light  each  instructor  took  one  of  the  ropes  and  rubbed  his  hands 
down  over  its  whole  length  four  times.  Then  a  coal  was  taken 
from  the  fire,  sweet  grass  sprinkled  on  it  and  each  rope  was  passed 
four  times  through  the  smoke.  Then  to  one  end  of  each  rope 
were  tied  two  deerskin  strings,  each  seven  or  eight  inches  long. 
Each  rope  was  now  doubled  into  a  ball  in  the  middle,  leaving  the 
end  to  which  the  strings  were  tied — to  be  attached  to  the  skewers 
in  his  body — four  or  five  feet  long,  and  the  other  end — to  be  tied 
to  the  pole — somewhat  longer.  The  ropes  were  now  put  aside,  and 
thereafter  no  one  might  touch  them  except  Bird  That  Calls. 

Just  before  daylight  the  instructors  painted  him  with  white  clay 
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over  the  whole  body.  After  he  had  been  painted,  they  caused  him 
to  sit,  and  filled  and  lighted  a  pipe,  and  offered  it  to  him  four  times, 
and  each  time  he  smoked.  The  pipe  was  held  to  his  mouth;  he  did 
not  touch  it  with  his  hands. 

After  he  had  smoked,  the  instructors  told  him  that  the  direction 
to  perform  this  sacrifice  was  the  greatest  favor  that  he  could  have 
received — the  privilege  to  stand  on  a  hill  where  all  (the  powers) 
might  look  at  him,  and  to  stand  by  a  pole  in  the  sun's  road  where 
the  sun  could  look  down  and  see  him.  It  might  be  a  hard  trial, 
but  he  must  not  give  up.  When  the  sun  rose  he  should  look  at  it 
until  it  reached  the  middle, — the  zenith, — and  when  it  passed  the 
middle  he  should  not  give  up,  but  should  watch  it  until  it  dis 
appeared. 

After  he  had  received  this  instruction,  he  set  out  with  the  two 
older  men  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  pole  was.  He  had  expected 
to  walk  out  there  barefoot,  but  it  chanced  that  among  his  gifts  to 
his  instructors  were  some  moccasins,  and  for  this  reason  he  had  the 
right  to  wear  moccasins  in  going  out.  When  they  set  out,  he  walked 
in  advance,  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe  and  carrying  the  two  ropes. 
The  instructors  followed. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  pole  was,  Bird  That 
Calls  sat  down  near  the  pole  and  facing  it,  and  the  instructors 
sat  behind  him  and  filled  a  pipe.  Before  lighting  the  pipe  they 
pointed  it  to  the  four  directions  and  prayed.  They  smoked  and 
waited  before  setting  up  the  pole  until  the  sun  just  began  to  peep 
over  the  hills.  While  waiting  the  two  instructors  tied  the  two 
ropes  to  the  pole,  each  one  giving  the  other  a  small  present  to  pay 
him  for  tying  the  rope. 

The  instructors  said  to  him,  "You  must  watch  the  sun,  and 
before  it  gets  up  too  high  must  raise  the  pole." 

When  the  sun  began  to  rise  above  the  horizon,  Bird  That 
Calls  planted  the  pole,  while  the  instructors  prayed  and  asked 
the  sun  to  look  upon  this  pole.  "Whoever  it  was  that  directed 
this  man  to  do  this,  let  him  see  that  now  he  is  doing  it.  Let  this 
man  have  good  luck,  and  let  all  his  children  be  fortunate.  We 
have  the  tree  standing  in  your  gristle  rope.  It  has  never  been 
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broken.  Let  this  man  live  long — until  he  has  crossed  the  four 
ridges." 

The  four  ridges  alluded  to  represent  four  trials — four  sacrifices 
to  be  made.  It  is  believed  that  the  great  power  will  be  pleased 
with  a  man  who  shall  perform  four  important  ceremonies. 
These  ceremonies  are  the  ridges  referred  to.  One  who  desires  to 
obtain  special  favor  from  the  great  power  has  these  four  ridges  to 
cross;  in  other  words,  he  endeavors  to  perform  these  four  difficult 
ceremonies  during  his  life.  There  is  no  regular  order  in  which  the 
four  ridges  are  to  be  crossed,  nor  is  it  believed  that  the  four  cere 
monies  are  always  the  same  ones.  A  man  who  has  made  the 
Medicine  Lodge — passing  through  all  its  mysteries — is  considered 
to  have  crossed  one  of  the  four  ridges.  One  who  wishes  to  acquire 
abundant  spiritual  power — to  qualify  as  a  great  medicine-man — 
may  do  so  by  passing  one  of  the  ridges  each  year  for  four  years. 
The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  a  man  who  possessed  sufficient 
physical  endurance  to  stand  the  hardships  involved  in  the  tasks, 
might  pass  all  these  ridges  in  a  single  summer.  The  crossing  of  a 
ridge,  it  is  believed,  does  not  imply  any  particular  period  of  time. 

The  braided  gristle  (rawhide)  ropes  spoken  of  in  the  prayer 
were  commonly  used  to  swing  on  by  those  who  paid  their  vows  in 
this  way  in  the  Medicine  Lodge.  Such  ropes  were  used  over  and 
over  again  by  different  persons  in  the  payment  of  such  vows. 
The  tree  stands  within  the  rope  that  is  tied  about  it. 

South  of  the  pole,  and  facing  southward,  was  placed  a  buffalo 
skull;  on  each  side  of  the  pole,  east  and  west,  stood  two  buffalo 
chips,  each  four  steps  and  a  half  step  (12  or  14  feet),  from  it,  and 
south  of  each  of  these  chips  was  another.  These  chips  represented 
guards,  or  watchers,  to  observe  the  man  and  see  that  he  did  his 
duty.  Buffalo  chips  were  not  always  available,  but  if  they  were 
not  to  be  had,  large  stones  might  be  used  in  place  of  them.  In 
the  arc  of  a  circle  south  of  the  pole — the  pole  being  the  circle's  cen 
ter — was  spread  a  bed  of  white  sage  for  him  to  walk  on. 

It  was  now  time  for  him  to  be  pierced.  He  knelt,  sitting  back 
on  his  heels,  and  rested  his  hands  on  his  knees,  opposite  to  and 
facing  the  pole.  The  instructors  knelt  at  his  right  side  and  with 
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charcoal  marked  upright  parallel  lines  on  the  skin  on  the  right 
breast  to  indicate  where  the  knife  should  enter  and  where  come  out. 
Then  one  instructor  took  the  skin  in  his  fingers  above  the  marks 
and  the  other  below  the  marks,  and  pinching  up  the  skin  they 
thrust  in  the  knife  at  the  marked  place  on  the  right,  and  it  came 
through  at  the  marked  place  on  the  other  side.  Before  using  the 
knife,  it  had  been  rubbed  down  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  The  left 
breast  was  pierced  in  the  same  way,  the  instructors  passing  behind 
the  novice,  but  in  this  case  the  knife  was  thrust  into  the  skin  of  the 
left  breast  from  right  to  left,  as  it  had  been  on  the  right  side,  and 
not  from  left  to  right.  This  was  done  because  a  single  knife  was 
used  for  the  two  piercings.  If  two  knives  had  been  used,  the  second 
might  have  been  inserted  from  left  to  right. 

When  the  right  breast  was  pierced,  the  instructors,  assisting 
each  other,  passed  a  small  straight  stick,  the  length  of  a  finger, 
through  the  slit,  and  to  this  skewer  tied  the  strings  on  one  of  the 
ropes.  After  the  left  breast  was  pierced  a  similar  skewer  was 
passed  through  that  slit  and  tied. 

After  the  strings  had  been  tied,  the  instructors  raised  Bird  That 
Calls  to  his  feet  and  supported  and  directed  him  as  he  walked 
over  to  the  middle  of  the  sage-covered  path.  Then  the  instructors 
pulled  four  times  on  his  breast  to  straighten  out  the  ropes.  They 
moved  his  body  toward  the  east  and  then  toward  the  west;  again 
toward  the  east  and  again  toward  the  west — four  times.  Then 
they  took  hold  of  his  right  leg  and  moved  it  four  times  forward, 
and  at  the  fourth  movement  he  began  to  walk  to  the  west  end  of 
the  sage-covered  trail,  and  from  there  back  to  its  east  end,  and 
back  again — going  forth  and  back  until  the  sun  had  set.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  take  the  sun  a  long  time  to  reach  the  middle,  but  the  time 
from  the  middle  to  the  sun's  setting  was  much  longer.  He  was 
constantly  trying  to  break  loose,  but  the  skin  of  his  breast  did  not 
break;  it  only  stretched.  He  had  the  privilege  of  resting  four  times 
—in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  at  noon,  in  the  middle  of  the  after 
noon,  and  just  before  sunset.  At  each  of  these  rests  he  might  smoke 
a  pipe.  He  rested  but  once — at  midday. 

As  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  walk,  the  instructors  left  him  and  were 
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absent  all  day,  intending  to  return  to  him  just  as  the  sun  set. 
When  they  left  him,  they  said,  "When  we  return  for  you  at  sunset, 
try  to  be  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  place  from  which  we  raised  you 
up,  but  do  not  sit  down  until  we  come  to  you  and  push  you  down." 

During  the  day  the  instructors  built  a  sweat-house  in  the  camp. 

At  sundown,  when  the  instructors  reached  him  again,  they 
grasped  his  arms,  one  on  each  side,  and  pushed  him  down  to  a  sitting 
position.  They  cut  through  the  stretched  hide  of  his  breast,  took 
him  back  to  camp,  and  entered  the  sweat-lodge  with  him,  some 
other  men  who  had  made  this  sacrifice  also  going  into  it.  His 
wounds  and  the  blood  on  his  body  were  wiped  off  with  white  sage. 
That  night,  when  he  ate,  no  one  might  eat  with  him  except  men  who 
had  experienced  this  suffering.  On  each  of  the  three  following  days 
he  took  a  sweat,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  ceremony  was  finished. 

He  was  told  that  thereafter,  if  he  wished  to  teach  men  how  to 
undergo  this  penance,  he  might  teach  four  persons  and  no  more. 

In  taking  a  ceremonial  sweat,  the  man  is  thought  for  the  time 
being  to  give  over  his  whole  body  and  spirit  to  the  great  power. 
Then  when  he  leaves  the  sweat-house,  and  his  body  has  been  wiped 
off  with  white  sage — the  male  sagebrush  (hetanewanutz') — his  body 
again  belongs  to  himself. 

Wik'isinis'to  gave  his  instructors  a  horse,  a  gun,  a  suit  of  deer 
skin  clothing,  moccasins,  and  blankets.  His  child  got  better  the 
next  morning. 

An  explanation  of  the  considerable  number  of  dancers  who  take 
part  in  the  sacrifice  and  go  through  the  labor  and  starvation  at  the 
time  of  the  Medicine  Lodge,  is  found  in  the  feeling  of  loyalty  which 
exists  in  the  soldier  societies.  When  a  member  of  any  soldier 
society  had  pledged  himself  to  suffer  at  the  Medicine  Lodge,  whether 
as  medicine-lodge  maker,  or  merely  as  a  dancer,  it  became  a  point 
of  pride  with  the  other  members  of  that  soldier  society  to  undertake 
to  carry  through  a  similar  sacrifice.  They  felt  that  they  must  not 
et  their  brother  undergo  this  suffering  alone,  and  so,  out  of  good 
will  and  friendship  for  him,  they  undertook  to  do  as  he  was  doing. 

That  the  so-called  torture  is  no  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  I  have  long  known.  Recently,  in  order  to  confirm 
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this  knowledge,  I  made  specific  inquiry  on  the  point  of  certain 
priests — men  who  themselves  have  made  the  medicine  lodge  and 
who  time  and  again  have  acted  as  priests  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
ceremony.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  definitely  whether  the  torture 
—the  dancing  for  a  long  period,  the  swinging  to  the  pole,  or  the 
dragging  of  skulls — were  parts  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  ceremony. 
They  seemed  astonished  at  the  question  and  rather  disposed  to 
think  I  was  joking  with  them  and  to  laugh  at  the  inquiry;  but  when 
I  explained  my  reasons  for  asking  it,  each  man  earnestly  and 
positively  declared  that  the  torture  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  ceremony. 

These  forms  of  suffering  have  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
people  who  have  witnessed  them,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in 
the  popular  view  the  actual  ceremony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  and  its 
purpose  have  been  very  largely  overlooked,  while  the  spectacular 
performances  of  the  so-called  torture  have  been  enlarged  on. 

The  use  of  sacred  bundles,  the  erection  of  the  sun  pole,  the 
building  of  an  altar,  some  sacrifices,  and  certain  other  more  or  less 
secret  ceremonies  are  parts  of  the  ritual  of  the  Medicine  Lodge, 
as  they  are  of  certain  other  ceremonies.  Torture  is  no  part  of  it 
and  has  no  relation  to  it  in  any  tribes  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  Medicine  Lodge  seems  only  a  form  of  the  Summer  Dance 
common  to  many  Indian  tribes,  and  is  directly  connected  with  the 
food  supply — an  abundance  of  animals,  a  liberal  yield  of  natural 
fruits  and  roots,  and  of  crops  cultivated.  These  festivals  are  direct 
prayers  for  sustenance — petitions  that  the  earth  will  continue  to 
bring  forth  food  for  man  and  for  the  beasts  on  which  man  depends 
for  food. 
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SOME   INDIAN  STREAM    NAMES 
BY   GEORGE   BIRD   GRINNELL 

GROS  VENTRES  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

THE  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie,  a  branch  of  the  Arapaho, 
now  live  for  the  most  part  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reserva 
tion  in  northern  Montana.  They  are  known  to  the  Black- 
feet  as  At-se'-na,  which  is  translated  Gut  People.  This  name  in  the 
books  is  more  commonly  written  Atsina,  but  as  I  have  heard  the 
name  pronounced  by  the  Blackfeet  the  e  is  long  like  ay  in  "hay." 
No  one  apparently  has  been  able  to  account  for  their  name  Gros 
Ventres,  but  the  addition  of  the  words  "of  the  Prairie"  always 
distinguishes  them  from  those  Gros  Ventres  commonly  spoken  of 
as  "of  the  Village,"  or  "of  the  Missouri,"  otherwise  called  Hidatsa 
and  Minitari,  or  Minnetaree. 

They  call  themselves  Ah-ahf -rii-rii' ,  meaning  "clay  people." 
Why  they  are  so  designated  I  do  not  know,  but  it  possibly  refers 
to  their  extensive  use  of  white  clay  in  painting  themselves  and  in 
whitening  the  buffalo-robes  which  they  tanned.  The  sign  com 
monly  given  for  them  is  the  one  interpreted  to  mean  "big  bellies," 
which  Mr  James  Mooney  explains  as  meaning  "beggars"  or  "spon 
gers." 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Hugh  Monroe,  who  reached  Fort 
Edmonton  in  the  year  1814,  told  me  that  the  Atse'na  had  come  into 
the  plains  country  near  the  mountains  not  long  before  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  but  General  Hugh  L.  Scott1  cites  Legardeur  de 
Saint  Pierre  as  implying  that  the  Gros  Ventres  were  in  the  Black- 
feet  country  in  1751. 

The  traditions  of  the  tribe,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
them,  are  vague  enough.  They  say  that  they  separated  from  the 
Arapaho  somewhere  in  the  north,  and  that  they  themselves  came 

1  The  Early  History  and  the  Names  of  the  Arapaho,  American  Anthropologist, 
N.  s.f  vol.  9,  p.  545. 
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from  the  north  or  the  northwest.  The  Gros  Ventres  have  the 
widely  spread  story  of  a  division  of  the  tribe  by  the  breaking  up  of  a 
frozen  river,  and  believe  that  today,  off  somewhere  in  the  north 
west,  a  section  of  the  tribe  still  exists.  Some  intelligent  mixed- 
bloods  declare  that  this  story  of  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  river 
must  refer  to  some  ancient  crossing  of  Bering  strait.  This  story  is 
told  also  by  the  Sarsi,  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Piegan,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
and  Crows,  and  very  likely  by  still  other  peoples. 

With  the  assistance  of  Charles  Buckmann,  of  St  Pauls,  Mon 
tana,  I  recently  recorded  a  few  Gros  Ventres  stream  names,  which 
I  here  offer. 

SASKATCHEWAN  RIVER,  north  branch:  A  yah'  to,  non/,  'Tall  Trees' 
(river),  (a  yah',  'tall',  +  td  non' ,  'trees  or  timber',)  So  named  because 
along  that  stream  were  many  large  cottonwoods. 

SASKATCHEWAN  RIVER,  south  branch:  Nut'  nl  tseh',  'Belly  river* 
(nut,  'belly',  +  nitseh',  'river'). 

MAIN  SASKATCHEWAN  RIVER:  I  was'  sV  nl  tseh',  'Elk  river'  (I  was' 
st,  'elk',  +  ni  tseh'}.  Because  many  elk  were  found  along  this  stream. 

MILK  RIVER:  Et  ser'  e  nl  tseh',  'Little  river'  (et  ser',  'small',  +  nl 
tseh'}.  Because  on  the  prairie  at  its  head  it  is  a  small  stream. 

CUTBANK  RIVER:  Was  l'  nl  tseh1 ',  'Bear  river'  (was  l' ,  'bear',  + 
nl  tseh1}. 

MARIAS  RIVER:  Same  as  the  preceding. 

BADGER  RIVER:  Bah'  u  nl  tseh',  'Badger'  (bah'  u,  'badger',  +  ni 
tseh'}. 

TETON  RIVER:  Its  tsl'  tsl  yd,  'The  Knees'.  Named  from  a  neighbor 
ing  butte,  which  is  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  pair  of 
bent  knees. 

SUN  RIVER:  Tsin'  I  na  ah'  wd  wd  ah',  'Still  Water'  (tsm'  I,  'no', 
+  na  ah'  wd,  'moving',  +  wd  dh',  'water'). 

MISSOURI  RIVER:  Bads  nl  tseh',  'Big  River*  (be  na  thl'  u,  'big', 
+  nitseh'}. 

BELT  RIVER:  Kd  yd'  tl  hi  nl  tseh'  (kd  yd'  tl  he',  'belt',  +  nl  tseh'}. 
The  stream  is  named  from  the  Belt  mountains,  which  in  turn  are  perhaps 
named  from  a  butte  standing  among  them  which  rises  to  a  point,  and 
part  way  up  is  encircled  by  a  band  of  white  rock — a  belt  about  the  butte. 

JUDITH  RIVER:  Ndhts  nl  tseh',  'White  river'  (ndhts  u',  'white',  + 
nl  tseh'}.  It  is  related  that  in  very  early  times  a  party  of  people  who 
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were  traveling  came  to  this  stream  to  cross  it.  It  was  high, — bank  full, — 
and  the  water,  colored  by  clay,  was  white;  hence  the  name. 

ARMELLS  CREEK:  Athe'  i  hah'  wu'  ka'  auhk',  'Medicine  Lodge  creek' 
(ah'  the'  I  hah',  'sacrifice  or  offering',  +  wuh\  'lodge',  +  ka'  auhk', 
'creek').  Because  on  the  head  of  this  stream  was  often  held  the  cere 
mony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge. 

MUSSELSHELL  RIVER:  Wl'  I  nl  tseh' ,  '  Moonshell  river'  (wl'  I,  'moon- 
shell',  +  ni  tseh').  It  is  not  known  how  the  river  received  this  name. 
The  moonshell  is  a  polished  marine  shell  received  in  trade  and  worn  at 
the  throat  or  on  the  head.  It  is  possible  that  before  the  traders  came, 
and  before  they  knew  the  moonshell,  they  may  have  polished  the  shells 
of  freshwater  mussels  (  Unio),  and  used  these  in  the  same  way  that  they 
afterward  used  the  trade  shells. 

YELLOWSTONE  RIVER:  /  was'  si'  nl  tseh',  'Elk  river'  (see  Main  Sas 
katchewan  river,  above). 

BIG  MUDDY:  Flows  into  the  Missouri  river  from  the  north,  near 
Culbertson.  Saab  ud  yuh',  'muddy',  because  so  miry  to  cross. 

OWL  CREEK,  tributary  of  Big  Horn  river  from  the  west  below  Big 
Horn  hot  springs:  By  of  te  nl  tseh',  'Owls'  river'  (by  of  te,  'owls',  +  nl 
tseh'}. 

PRYOR  CREEK,  tributary  to  Yellowstone  river  from  the  south:  Ot' 
su  nl  tseh',  'Arrow  river'  (6tf  su,  'arrow',  +  n*  tseh').  Near  the  head  of 
this  stream,  close  to  the  mountains,  is  a  little  butte,  and  once  when  the 
Gros  Ventres  were  passing  this  butte  they  saw  many  arrows  stuck  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock;  hence  the  name. 

PLATTE  RIVER — the  main  Platte  and  the  North  Platte  rivers  bear 
the  same  name  as  Musselshell  river,  but  with  the  prefix  "large":  Ab' 
Us  wl'  I  nl  tseh'  (db'tts,  'big',  +  wl'  I,  'moonshell',  +  nl  tseh'}. 

SOUTH  PLATTE,  Little  Moonshell  river:  Ets  wl'  I  nl  tseh',  (etser', 
'small',  +  w*'  I  4~  nl  tseh'). 

PEOPLES  CREEK:  I  nit'  e  I  ka'  auhk",  'Person's  creek'  (i  nit'  e  I,  'a 
person',  +  ka'  auhk" ,  'creek').  Long  ago,  on  this  stream,  a  mare  had  a 
colt  which  had  the  head  of  a  human  being.  The  people  used  to  speak 
of  this  colt  as  a  person,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  ranged  on  the  stream 
they  called  this  Person's  creek.  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  been 
called  Grove  creek:  Jo!  a  a  ka'  auhk"  (jd'  a  a,  'group of  shrubs  or  small 
trees',  +  ka'  auhk"}. 

LODGE  POLE  CREEK:  Bu  ah  in'  i  nl  tseh',  'Red  Mountain  river' 
(bulr,  'red'  -\-ahin'  i,  'mountain',  -\-nltseh'}.  So  called  because  it  comes 
down  from  a  red  hill  in  the  Little  Rocky  mountains. 
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ROSEBUD  RIVER:  Yd'  m  nl  tseh',  'Roseberry  river'  (ydf  ni,  'rose- 
berry',  -f-  ni  tseh').  Named  from  the  abundance  of  rose-bushes  growing 
in  the  stream  bottom. 

TONGUE  RIVER:  In  m  tun1  i  nl  tseh'  (in  m  tun'  f,  'tongues',  -f-  nl 
tseh'}. 

POWDER  RIVER:  /'  te  m  tseh'  (lf  td,  'powder',  +  nl  tseh'}.  I'  to1 
is  any  fine  powder  that  is  black  or  dark-colored,  and  has  been  burned 
or  in  any  way  has  had  to  do  with  fire  (etf  te,  'blaze,  of  fire').  The  name 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  black  dust  from  the  seams  of  lignite  found  along 
this  stream. 

BIG  HORN  RIVER:  Ot  te'  I  nl  tseh',  'Wild  Sheep  river'  (ot  te'  I,  'wild 
sheep'  +  nltseh'}. 

LITTLE  BIG  HORN  RIVER:  Ets  ot'  te  I  nl  tseh',  'Little  Sheep  river' 
(ets  er',  'small  or  little',  +  ot  te'  I,  'wild  sheep',  -f  nl  tseh'}. 

STINKING  WATER:  Nl  tseh'  wd  s*  bya  (nl  tseh',  'river',  +  wd  si', 
'bad',  +  bya,  'smell').  This  name  is  usually  explained  as  referring  to 
the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  emitted  by  the  hot  springs  on 
the  river.  The  Gros  Ventres,  however,  have  another  story  which  says 
that  long,  long  ago,  a  great  party  of  Gros  Ventres  on  the  warpath  fought 
with  the  Shoshoni  on  the  head  of  the  Stinking  Water  and  about  sixty 
people  were  killed.  The  Gros  Ventres  kept  on  their  way  south,  and  on 
their  return,  when  they  passed  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lay, 
the  odor  of  decaying  flesh  was  so  offensive  that  they  called  the  stream  by 
this  name. 

GRAY  BULL,  tributary  of  Big  Horn  river  from  the  west:  /  ndt'  si  m 
tseh',  'Bulls'  river'  (I  ndt'  si,  'buffalo  bulls',  -}-  nltseh'). 

PAWNEE 

Many  years  ago  I  made  a  few  notes  on  some  Pawnee  stream 
names,  chiefly  of  those  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Pawnee 
previous  to  their  removal  to  Indian  Territory  in  1874.  At  the  time 
Mr  J.  B.  Dunbar  and  Capt.  L.  H.  North  assisted  me  with  the 
etymology  of  some  of  these  names,  kindnesses  which  I  wish  to 
acknowledge,  although  so  tardily. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  about  the  Pawnee  language, 
though  many  years  ago  Mr  Dunbar  prepared  a  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  this  tongue,  which,  however,  have  never  been  printed, 
while  the  grammar,  most  unhappily,  has  been  lost. 

LOUP  RIVER:  Its'  kd  ri,  'Many  Potatoes',  or  'Potatoes  Plenty'  (Its, 
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'potato',  +  ft'  kur  i,  'it  is  abundant').  From  the  abundance  of  the 
root  known  as  wild  potato,  or  pomme  blanche  (Psoralea),  which  was  found 
growing  near  its  banks.  Possibly  this  is  a  Skidi  name.  Mr  Dunbar 
says  that  "the  orthodox  name  of  the  Loup"  is  that  which  I  know  as 
applied  to  the  Niobrara  river. 

NIOBRARA  RIVER:  Kits  kutur'  i,  'Swift  Water'  (kits'  u,  'water',  + 
ft'  kut  ur  i,  'it  is  swift,  it  is  rapid').  Commonly  called  Running  Water 
by  some  Indian  tribes. 

CANADIAN  RIVER:  Kits  pa'  hut,  'Red  Water'  (kits'  u,  'water',  + 
ft'  po  hut,  'it  is  red').  From  the  color  of  the  water. 

SOLOMON  RIVER:  Kits  I  wits'  uk,  'Water  over  it'  (kits'  u  -f-  tl'  kit  uk, 
'it  is  above').  Named  from  the  Sacred  Spring  situated  on  its  banks; 
described  in  Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Tales,  p.  358. 

SMOKY  HILL  RIVER:  Ah  kau'  I  ra  ra  kut  a,  'Yellow  Banks'  (a  kdu' 
i  u,  'bank',  ra,  'sign  of  plural',  +  tl'  ruk  ut  a,  'it  is  yellow').  From  the 
color  of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows. 

SALT  FORK  OF  CANADIAN  RIVER:  Kits'  ka  U,  'Salt  river'  (klt'su, 
'water',  +  kai'  it  u,  'salt').  From  the  taste  of  its  water. 

REPUBLICAN  RIVER:  Kl'  ra  ru  tdh,  'Manure  river'  (kits'  u  -f  ut'  at 
u,  'dung',  or  perhaps  'ra  ru  tdh,  'it  is  filthy').  So  called  because  of  the 
enormous  numbers  of  buffalo  which  resorted  to  it,  polluting  the  waters. 

PLATTE  RIVER:  Kits'  ka  tush,  'Broad  river'  (kits'  u  +  tl'  kdt  us, 
'it  is  flat,  shallow  or  broad'). 

ARKANSAS  RIVER:  Kits  kah',  or  Kits'  ke  uts,  'Long  river'  (kits'  u 
and  tl'  ke  uts,  'it  is  long'). 

MISSOURI  RIVER:  Kits  war'  uks  tl,  'Mysterious  water'  (kits'  u  -f- 
tl  war'  uks  tl,  'it  is  wonderful').  The  Pawnee  greatly  reverenced  the 
Missouri  river,  which  they  called  Medicine  Water.  See  The  Story  of  the 
Indian,  p.  186. 

SHELL  CREEK:  Ska  pir  ri  us  kits'  ii,  'Shell  water'  (ska'  pi  rus,  'clam 
shell',  +  kits'  u).  From  the  abundance  of  fresh  water  clams  or  mussels 
(  Unio)  found  in  it. 

BEAVER  CREEK:  Kit'  uks  kits'  u,  'Beaver  water'  (kit'  uks,  'beaver', 
+  kits'  u). 

WOOD  RIVER:  Kits'  u  luk'  is,  'Wood  water,'  or  'Timber  water* 
(kits'  «,  +  luk'  Is  u,  'wood',  'timber'). 

LOOKING  GLASS  CREEK:  0  ka  tah'  wi  rik  klt'su,  '  Looking  Glass  water' 
(o  ka  tah  wi'  rlk,  'a  small  hand-mirror',  -f-  kit'  su).  From  the  reflection 
in  its  still  water. 
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TENURE   OF   LAND   AMONG   THE   INDIANS 
BY   GEORGE   BIRD   GRINNELL 

The  civilized  man  and  the  savage  man  are  utterly  unlike  in 
mental  attitude.  Their  ways  of  looking  at  many  material  and  most 
abstract  things  and  their  methods  of  reasoning  are  wholly  different. 
This  is  so  true  that  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  for  either  to  com 
prehend  the  other's  point  of  view,  even  after  it  has  been  elaborately 
explained.  In  such  cases  even  the  white  man  must  use  new  modes 
of  thought,  and  must  set  aside  for  a  time  all  that  he  has  been  taught ; 
he  must  abandon  his  axioms  and  must  put  himself  again  in  the 
position  of  a  child  who  has  to  learn  things  from  the  foundation, 
with  the  added  difficulty  that  the  grown  man  must  unlearn  all  that 
life's  experience  has  taught  him. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  in  an  Indian's  traditions  or  experience 
that  enables  him  even  to  imagine  the  ownership  of  land  by  persons, 
although  he  regards  personal  property  much  as  we  do.  His  food, 
arms,  and  clothing,  his  horses  and  other  livestock,  are  his  to  do 
what  he  pleases  with :  to  sell,  to  give  away,  even  to  destroy.  He 
may  have  rights  in  less  tangible  things.  He  may  have  the  sole  right 
in  his  tribe  to  carry  some  ceremonial  object,  to  sing  some  sacred 
song,  to  tell  some  particular  story.  This  is  a  property  right  that  is 
respected  by  others  and  one  that  he  may  usually  divest  himself  of  by 
giving  it  away  or  by  selling  it.  A  man  who  belongs  to  a  certain  so 
ciety,  on  leaving  the  society  may  sell  his  place  in  it  to  another,  but 
such  sale  must  be  confirmed  by  the  members  of  this  society.  These 
views  and  practices  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  civilized  man. 

But  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil  the  case  is  quite 
different.  Many  savages,  but  especially  our  own  Indians,  are  ab- 
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solutely  unacquainted  with  the  ideas  held  by  the  whites  of  property 
in  land.  They  cannot  conceive  of  the  individual  ownership  of  land  ; 
they  think  of  their  land  as  held  by  the  tribe  for  those  who  shall 
come  after  them,  who  in  turn  may  occupy  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  so  much  of  the  land 
now  belonging  to  our  nation  as  was  occupied  or  controlled  by  any 
body  was,  of  course,  in  the  possession  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
There  was  no  individual  ownership  of  land,  but  there  was  tribal  owner 
ship.  In  some  cases  a  tribe  occupied  certain  lands  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  In  other  cases  various  tribes,  friendly  or  allied,  occupied 
or  controlled  certain  territory  from  which  they  expelled  other 
people  who  ventured  on  it.  Again  large  tracts  might  be  claimed  — 
even  though  not  permanently  occupied  or  controlled  —  by  half  a 
dozen  tribes  and  might  serve  as  hunting  grounds  for  them,  where 
at  any  time  hostile  tribes  might  be  encountered  and  where  war 
might  be  a  part  of  every  hunt.  In  earlier  times  the  lands  bordering 
the  Ohio  river  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  later  those 
along  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri,  in  the  country  of  the 
Beaverhead,  and  about  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri,  constituted 
in  this  way  debatable  ground. 

Often  when  the  white  man  came  the  Indians  received  him  in 
friendly  fashion  and  gave  him  permission  to  camp  in  their  territory 
and  to  put  up  permanent  buildings.  A  little  later,  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals,  who  might  be  chiefs  or  principal  men  of 
tribes,  sub-tribes,  or  villages,  for  a  consideration  gave  the  white  men 
permission  to  occupy  certain  lands  of  greater  or  less  area.  Such 
transactions,  we  may  assume,  were  sometimes  believed  by  the  whites 
to  be  absolute  purchases  of  the  land,  while  by  the  Indian  we  may 
feel  sure  they  were  always  regarded  merely  as  permits  to  use  the 
land  for  a  term  and  on  conditions. 

No  Indian  could  understand  the  need  or  sense  ol  expressing 
some  of  those  conditions.  Some  of  them  the  white  man  would 
have  misunderstood  if  they  had  been  expressed.  The  white  man 
knew  more  than  one  way  of  having  an  individual  and  exclusive  inter 
est  in  the  land.  He  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  leases  for  years 
or  for  life ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  estate  in  fee.  His  mind  was 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  exclusive  tenancies  running  for  years  or 
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lives,  and  of  exclusive  individual  ownerships,  running  from  genera 
tion  to  generation.  But  the  Indian's  savage  mind  knew  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  ownership  of  land  by  individuals.  According  to 
his  view  neither  the  tribe  nor  any  member  of  it  has  in  any  piece  01 
land  rights  other  than  the  right  to  occupy  and  use  it,  the  individual 
for  life  in  common  with  his  fellows,  the  tribe  forever,  to  the  exclusion 
of  unfriendly  peoples.  In  the  past  the  old  people  occupied  this 
land,  hunted  over  it,  gathered  fruits  from  it,  or  cultivated  it ;  and 
as  they  passed  away  the  same  operations  were  performed  by  one 
generation  after  another ;  and  after  those  now  occupying  it  shall 
have  passed  from  life,  their  children  and  their  children's  children  for 
all  succeeding  generations  shall  have  in  it  the  same  rights  that  the 
people  of  the  past  have  had  and  those  of  the  present  possess,  but 
no  others.  This  land  cannot  be  sold  by  the  individual  or  the  tribe. 
The  individuals  now  living  on  it  may  sometimes  barter  away  their 
personal  rights  in  it,  but  they  cannot  alienate  the  land,  because  the 
sole  ownership  of  it  is  not  in  them.  The  tribe  are  tenants  and  in 
a  sense  trustees  ;  and  individuals  can  part  only  with  the  rights  which 
they  possess  as  members  of  the  tribe,  subject  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  tribe.  The  primitive  Indian,  when  dealing  with  his  friends, 
was  usually  an  honest  person.  He  would  never  think  of  selling 
anything  to  which  he  did  not  believe  he  had  a  good  title.  His  horses, 
his  blankets,  his  arms,  his  food,  he  might  sell,  or  lose  at  gambling, 
but  his  land  he  could  not  sell  and  would  not  think  of  selling  any 
more  than  he  would  think  of  selling  the  rivers  or  the  springs.  The 
rights  in  the  land  of  those  unborn  were  as  clear  as  his  own,  as  clear 
as  those  of  his  ancestors.  These  rights  could  not  be  alienated.1 


1  The  almost  universal  reverence  of  the  Indians  for  the  earth  is  interesting  in  connec 
tion  with  their  feeling  about  the  ownership  of  land.  The  earth  is  regarded  as  sacred, 
often  it  is  called  the  "  mother  "  and  it  appears  to  rank  second  among  the  gods.  A  sacri 
fice  of  food  is  held  up  first  to  the  sky  and  then  is  deposited  on  the  earth,  and  perhaps 
rubbed  into  the  soil.  The  first  smoke  is  directed  to  the  sky,  the  second  to  the  earth, 
and  then  those  to  the  four  directions  in  order.  Other  sacrifices  are  commonly  held  up 
first  to  the  sky,  and  then  are  held  toward  the  earth.  Before  beginning  to  perform  any 
sacred  office,  the  priest  or  doctor  holds  his  hands  first  toward  the  sky  and  then  rubs 
them  on  the  ground.  "It  is  by  the  earth,"  they  say,  "that  we  live.  Without  it  we 
could  not  exist.  It  nourishes  and  supports  us.  From  it  grow  the  fruits  that  we  eat,  and 
the  grass  that  sustains  the  animals  whose  flesh  we  live  on  ;  from  it  comes  forth,  and  over 
its  surface  run,  the  waters  which  we  drink.  We  walk  on  it,  and  unless  it  is  firm  and 
steadfast  we  cannot  live." 
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Until  within  comparatively  recent  times,  all  land  sales  and  all 
treaties  have  been  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  passing  over  to  the  white  people  certain  rights  of  occupancy 
—  were  lending  them  the  use  of  the  land.  These  rights  in  a  general 
way  were  to  live  on  the  land,  to  pass  over  it,  to  cultivate  it,  to  use 
its  waters,  the  animals  that  lived  on  it,  the  birds  that  flew  over  it, 
and  the  fish  in  the  streams  ;  yet  the  Indians  looked  forward  to  a 
time  at  the  end  of  the  loan  when  the  land  should  be  returned  to  them, 
when  nature  would  heal  the  scars  made  by  the  white  man,  when 
the  animals  and  the  birds  would  reestablish  themselves  and  the  fish 
would  increase  in  the  rivers. 

Until  within  a  few  years  when  I  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  looked  at  this  matter,  I  think  it  had  never  been  brought  to 
the  public  notice,  and  even  today  the  number  of  those  who  under 
stand  it  is  small.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  anyone  who  investi 
gates  the  subject  among  the  North  American  Indians  will  find  the 
feeling  exactly  as  I  report  it,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  view 
of  the  land  may  be  the  one  generally  held  by  primitive  races.  In 
books  on  African  travel  some  evidence  is  to  be  found  that  the 
natives  of  the  west  coast  hold  just  this  view  of  the  land  they  occupy 
and  their  rights  in  it.  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  who  acquired  his 
information  on  the  subject  during  the  early  years  of  the  last  century, 
speaks  of  the  feelings  of  the  Kru  men  about  their  land  in  language 
that  is  quite  unmistakable.  He  says  : l 

The  Kru  people  have  no  idea  of  the  appropriation  of  land  by  individuals 
except  for  temporary  purposes.  It  is  regarded  as  common  property,  and  any 
man  may  use  as  much  of  it  as  he  chooses,  but  he  cannot  sell  any.  The  only 
exclusive  right  which  any  one  has  is  that  of  occupancy.  If  a  man  reclaims  a 
piece  of  land  from  its  primitive  woods  it  is  considered  his  and  his  descendants 
as  long  as  they  chose  to  use  it,  but  it  cannot  be  transferred  like  other  property. 
The  people,  by  common  consent,  may  sell  any  portion  of  it  to  a  stranger,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  trading  factory,  for  a  garden,  or  a  farm  ;  but  in  their 
minds  this  transaction,  even  when  subjected  to  the  formality  of  a  written  con 
tract,  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  general  consent  to  the  stranger  living 
among  them  and  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  with  the  expecta 
tion  that  the  land  will  revert  to  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  he 
die  or  leave  their  country.  In  some  cases,  where  they  have  transferred  a  por- 

1  Western  Africa,  Its  History,  Conditions,  and  Prospects,  page  138. 
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tion  or  the  whole  of  their  territory  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  have  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  what 
ever  pains  may  have  been  taken  to  make  them  understand  ;  and  they  do  not 
comprehend  it  fully  until  the  contract  is  carried  into  execution,  in  connection 
with  their  own  observation  and  experience. 

The  matter  has  been  touched  on  also  by  Mary  Kingsley  in  her 
West  African  Studies  (p.  436)  in  the  following  language  : 

You  will  often  hear  of  the  vast  stretches  of  country  in  Africa  unowned, 
and  open  to  all  who  choose  to  cultivate  or  possess  them.  Well,  those  stretches 
of  unowned  land  are  not  in  West  Africa.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  West  Africa  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  that  does 
not  belong  to  some  one  who  is  a  trustee  for  it,  for  a  set  of  people  who  them 
selves  are  only  life  tenants,  the  real  owner  being  the  tribe  in  its  past,  present 
and  future  state  away  into  Eternity  at  both  ends.  But  as  West  African  land 
is  a  thing  that  I  should  not  feel,  even  if  I  had  the  money,  anxious  to  acquire 
as  a  freehold,  and  as  you  can  get  under  native  law  a  safe  possession  of  mining 
and  cultivation  rights  from  the  representatives  living  of  the  tribe  they  belong 
to,  I  do  not  think  that  any  interference  is  urgently  needed  with  a  system 
fundamentally  just. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  whose  reserva 
tion  in  northern  Montana  now  reaches  from  Birch  creek  to  Canada, 
appealed  to  me  to  know  when  they  were  to  receive  back  the  land 
which  they  had  lent  to  the  white  people  nearly  forty  years  before. 
Prior  to  1865,  after  gold  had  been  discovered  in  Montana  and 
people  began  to  settle  there,  the  Blackfeet  were  pushed  north  of 
the  Marias  river,  and  ever  since,  though  with  a  constantly  diminish 
ing  area  of  reservation,  they  have  remained  in  the  same  general 
region.  The  land  they  still  believe  to  be  theirs  is  now  worth  vast 
sums,  for  it  comprises  some  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  and 
mining  territory  in  the  state  of  Montana. 

I  have  heard  of  Indians  complaining  of  mining  operations  car 
ried  on  in  territory  which  they  had  passed  over  to  the  whites,  their 
grievance  being  that  when  they  thus  lent  the  land  they  understood 
that  only  its  surface  was  to  be  used,  and  that  while  the  whites  had 
the  right  to  plow  the  soil  and  turn  it  over  for  cultivation,  their  rights 
of  excavation  did  not  go  beyond  this.  They  had  no  right  to  bore 
into  the  ground  and  to  carry  away  the  minerals. 

The  elder  Indians  often  speak  of  the  wrongs  that  their  race 
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has  suffered,  especially  with  respect  to  their  land,  regarding  which 
they  have  deep  feeling  —  a  feeling  which  we  can  hardly  compre 
hend.  Thus  in  the  view  of  the  Indians  our  treatment  of  them  con 
tains  an  element  of  outrage  and  extortion  far  beyond  the  worst  that 
sympathetic  friends  of  the  Indians  allege.  We  have  not  only  taken 
from  the  Indian  everything  that  is  his  own  ;  we  have  not  only 
plowed  up  the  bones  of  his  fathers  and  desecrated  the  places  that 
he  holds  sacred  ;  we  have  uprooted  the  tribe  itself  and  have  taken 
away  from  it  the  lands  which  it  held  as  a  trust  for  posterity,  and 
which  the  tribe  itself  had  no  right  to  give  to  any  man.  That 
he  has  been  expelled  from  the  land  which  was  too  sacred  to  be 
come  even  his  own,  is  a  bitter  hardship,  but  it  seems  to  him  worst 
of  all  that  the  unborn  children  of  his  race  have  been  robbed  of  their 
tribal  birthright.  On  all  the  broad  footstool  of  God  there  will  be  no 
spot  where  the  Indians  will  have  the  rights  that  have  belonged  to 
their  tribes  from  time  immemorial.  They  will  be  entitled  to  the  use 
of  no  foot  of  land  except  that  which  they  may  be  able  to  earn  in  the 
white  man's  way  —  by  their  wits  or  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  and  perhaps  it  is  best  that  the  Indians  should 
fade  away  as  we  see  them  fading  to-day. 

Such  is  the  feeling  held  by  these  Stone-age  people,  a  feeling 
with  which  we  may  sympathize,  though  powerless  to  relieve  their 
sadness.  We  may  regret  the  crushing  out  of  the  race  before  the 
march  of  civilization  as  we  regret  the  extinction  of  other  natural 
things,  but  we  must  recognize  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  operation 
of  the  inexorable  natural  law  that  the  weaker  must  perish  while  the 
fitter  shall  survive. 

Our  notions  of  land  ownership  have  developed  through  thou 
sands  of  years.  It  seems  to  us  now  quite  reasonable  and  expedient 
that  one  man  should  fence  out  others  from  his  farm  and  that  another 
should  monopolize  a  lake  and  another  a  water  power ;  but  a  primi 
tive  Indian  can  no  more  understand  such  private  monopolies  than 
the  average  American  can  understand  how  there  could  be  a  private 
monopoly  of  air  or  light. 

The  Indian's  notions  of  land  tenure,  so  distinctly  primitive,  could 
not  find  acceptance  in  our  day  and  our  civilization.  It  became  evi 
dent  long  ago  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  communal  hold- 
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ing  of  great  tracts  of  land  by  Indian  tribes  must  cease.  But  the 
American  people  scrupled  to  wrest  from  the  Indian  every  foot  of 
land  that  he  possessed  and  give  it  over  to  the  white  man  ;  and  so, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that,  as  time 
went  on,  the  Indians  of  the  several  tribes  should  have  allotted  to 
them  small  individual  holdings  of  land,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
tribal  tract  should  be  opened  to  settlement  and  sold  under  various 
restrictions,  the  money  to  be  applied  to  uses  of  the  Indians. 

Where  allotments  had  been  made  in  carrying  out  this  law,  whites 
rushed  in  and  bought  the  surplus  land  which  they  improved  them 
selves  or  sold  to  others  for  improvement.  Soon  the  allotments 
were  all  gone,  and  yet  there  seemed  as  many  people  as  ever  clamor 
ing  for  land,  and  before  long  these  white  people  began  to  try  to 
lease  from  the  Indians  the  allotments  on  which  the  latter  had  located, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Government  to  assent  to  such  pro 
cedure.  Influential  and  enterprising  speculators  can  usually  induce 
their  senators  or  representatives  or  delegates  in  Congress  to  go  to  the 
agent  or  the  commissioner,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
persuade  him  that  it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  to  lease 
their  allotments ;  it  will  mean  money  in  the  Indians'  pockets ;  they 
will  receive  a  rental  greater  than  the  value  of  any  crops  they 
can  probably  raise.  An  argument  of  this  sort  may  very  well  ap 
peal  to  an  honest  man,  if  he  does  not  know  that  money  is  less 
important  to  the  Indian  than  to  be  taught  by  slow  degrees  the 
lessons  of  civilized  life.  The  Indian  must  learn  first  how  to  live 
on  a  piece  of  land,  and  then,  last  of  all,  he  may  learn  how  to  live 
without  land. 

When  the  allotment  law  was  passed  and  made  applicable  to  all 
Indians  it  was  supposed  by  many  good  people  that  the  difficult  prob 
lems  of  the  race  at  last  had  been  solved.  In  the  passage  of  this 
law  it  was  not  considered  —  because  the  people  interested  in  it  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  subject  dealt  with — that  the  conditions 
governing  each  tribe  differed  from  those  governing  every  other  tribe 
and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  single  law  that  shall 
be  so  elastic  that  it  will  fit  all  conditions. 

In  many  cases  allotment  has  proved  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  come  to  the  Indians,  and,  as  carried  out  at  present  (and  the 
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same  is  true  of  the  past),  it  is  often  an  absolute  bar  to  their  progress. 
Having  been  permitted  to  lease  their  lands,  and  receiving  their  rents 
at  regular  intervals,  they  live  from  day  to  day  in  lodges  in  the  old 
fashion,  not  working,  not  learning  any  lessons  of  thrift,  but  instead 
constantly  sinking  a  little  lower  in  helplessness  and  inefficiency.  If 
they  were  obliged  to  live  on  their  allotted  lands  and  were  instructed 
in  the  proper  method  of  using  them,  the  case  would  be  different. 

The  whole  trend  of  legislation  is  toward  getting  away  the  In 
dians'  lands  from  them  for  white  men.  This  is  natural  enough,  but 
to  carry  the  process  through  with  speed,  to  terminate  it  in  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years,  seems  cruel. 

Moreover,  a  general  la~w  which  provides  for  the  allotment  of  a 
fixed  area  to  the  individual  without  regard  to  local  conditions  is  un 
just,  unwise,  and  wasteful.  The  soil  of  the  several  Indian  reserva 
tions  varies  from  the  most  fertile  to  the  most  barren.  The  climate 
ranges  from  arid  to  moist ;  irrigation  is  needed  here,  drainage  there. 
In  some  places  not  even  the  white  man  can  make  a  living,  toil  he 
ever  so  hard.  Sometimes  two  or  more  settlements  of  the  country 
have  taken  place  ;  a  succession  of  dry  years  and  crop  failures  have 
driven  out  the  first  people  who  took  up  and  worked  the  land  for 
awhile  and  then  abandoned  it ;  while  a  second  group  of  settlers, 
perhaps  more  frugal  and  hardworking  than  the  first,  but  at  all  events 
assisted  by  a  succession  of  favorable  seasons,  are  now  making  a 
living  of  some  sort. 

In  1890  when  traveling  through  North  Dakota  near  the  Mis 
souri  river  I  found  the  farms  largely  abandoned.  There  had  been 
a  succession  of  crop  failures,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  reached 
at  last  a  point  where  they  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  away 
from  the  country.  I  saw  deserted  houses  with  cook  stoves  still 
standing  in  them,  and  farms  with  farm  machinery  abandoned  in  the 
field.  It  was  as  if  the  people  had  been  stricken  by  a  panic.  The 
population  of  Bismarck,  the  capital  of  the  state,  had  dwindled  to  200 
or  300  people,  who  were  clustered  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  within 
a  fringe  of  attractive  and  more  or  less  costly  frame  cottages,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  fleeing  population. 

Some  years  later  another  wave  of  emigration  reached  this  country 
and  the  land  has  again  been  occupied  —  this  time  by  Russian  peas- 
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ants,  whose  industry  is  untiring  and  whose  frugality  is  astonishing. 
Helped  for  the  last  few  years  by  favorable  seasons  and  by  their 
practice  of  selling  everything  raised  on  the  farm  for  which  a  market 
can  be  found,  and  of  consuming  themselves  the  produce  which  is 
unsalable,  they  have  succeeded  in  making  both  ends  meet  and  are 
even  doing  well.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  in  that 
country  the  savage  man  who  belongs  there  could  earn  a  living  by 
agriculture,  even  if  he  had  been  taught  to  plow,  to  sow,  to  reap, 
and  to  sell.  What  is  true  of  some  of  the  Missouri  river  agencies  is 
further  true  of  some  of  those  to  the  Southwest,  where  without 
water  nothing  will  grow  out  of  the  ground,  while  with  water  almost 
anything  can  be  raised. 

There  are  a  number  of  reservations  where  owing  to  dryness, 
altitude,  or  soil  conditions,  farming  is  impossible,  and  where  the 
people  must  support  themselves  as  herdsmen  if  they  are  to  live  by 
their  own  exertions.  It  is  a  quite  well  established  fact  that  no 
family  can  support  itself  on  a  herd  of  cattle  which  numbers  fewer 
than  1 50  or  200.  Of  these  200  only  a  small  proportion  —  roughly 
10  percent  annually  —  will  be  beef  cattle,  which  can  be  sold.  In 
the  arid  West  from  20  to  40  acres  of  land  are  needed  to  support  a 
horned  animal  for  a  year.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  I 
have  consulted,  seems  to  have  nothing  definite  on  this  point,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  cattlemen  in  the  west,  i.  e.,  the  Dakotas  and  Montana, 
is  as  given.  Assuming  that  30  acres  are  required  to  support  a  cow 
throughout  the  year,  640  acres  will  support  about  2 1  cows.  If  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  five  children  in  this  dry  country  should  receive  an 
allotment  of  640  acres  each,  they  would  then  have  pasturage  for 
only  150  head  of  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  maybe  fair  to 
assume  that  some  portion  of  such  a  tract  could  be  watered  so  that 
it  would  produce  a  crop  of  hay  and  thus  support  a  larger  number 
of  animals. 

In  a  country  which  is  cold,  or  dry,  or  which  for  any  reason 
cannot  be  cultivated,  in  any  allotments  that  are  made  the  Indians 
should  receive  640  acres  to  the  individual.  To  give  to  a  family  in 
such  a  country  no  more  land,  or  only  twice  as  much  as  is  given  to 
Indians  in  a  farming  country,  such  for  example  as  the  Indian  Terri 
tory,  is  to  give  them  something  that  is  useless  to  them  except  to  be 
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leased  as  a  part  of  the  pasture  of  some  cattleman  who  controls  a 
large  tract. 

The  Flathead  reservation,  which  is  now  soon  to  be  opened,  is  a 
farming  country.  It  has  many  streams,  there  is  considerable  pre 
cipitation,  there  is  a  mild  climate  together  with  a  soil  on  which 
crops  can  be  grown.  On  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  to  the  eastward 
across  the  mountains,  there  is  little  water,  snows  and  frosts  occur 
every  month  of  the  year,  potatoes  do  not  yield  a  crop  more  than 
once  in  five  years,  oats  seldom  ripen,  yet  it  is  a  splendid  country 
for  fattening  cattle.  It  is  not  a  good  country  for  breeding  cattle 
except  in  small  herds,  where  the  animals  can  be  looked  after  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Again,  down  in  the  country  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  reservation,  there  is  little  or  no  water ;  the 
Rosebud  river  and  its  tributary  streams  on  the  west  of  the  reserva 
tion  commonly  go  dry  in  June  or  July  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  irrigation.  Tongue  river,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  reservation,  might  irrigate  some  land  if  money  were  available  to 
make  a  ditch,  but  cattle  must  be  the  support  of  these  Northern 
Cheyenne. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  Crow  reservation,  60  or  70  miles  to 
the  westward,  there  are  irrigation  ditches  which  water  the  broad 
bottoms  of  the  Big  Horn  and  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  here  after  a 
while  the  Indians  could  be  made  to  raise  crops.  I  can  conceive  that 
the  Crows  might  get  along  with  160  acres  apiece,  properly  chosen 
along  these  ditches.  The  Northern  Cheyenne,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  640  acres,  or  at  least  320  acres,  to  the  individual. 

The  tide  of  Congressional  sentiment  is  now  setting  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  opening  Indian  reservations  by  allotting  the 
lands,  no  matter  how  ill-prepared  for  such  allotment  the  Indians 
may  be.  It  may  be  futile  to  attempt  to  stem  this  tide,  but  it  should 
be  possible  to  have  laws  passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  case  of  certain  reservations  which  are  nonagricultural, 
whether  from  barrenness  of  soil,  lack  of  water,  or  elevation,  to  allot 
to  each  Indian  living  on  such  reservations  a  section  or  at  least  half 
a  section  of  land.  This  action  seems  to  be  essential  if  the  Indians 
of  such  reservations  are  to  continue  to  occupy  portions  of  them  and 
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to  earn  their  living  in  the  only  way  they  can  earn  it  there  —  by 
pastoral  pursuits  —  in  other  words  if  they  are  to  continue  to  be  a 
settled  people  and  not  wanderers  and  beggars  like  the  Cree  of 
northern  Montana.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
Indians,  and  most  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro 
tect  them.  If  the  matter  is  properly  presented  to  these  representa 
tives  of  the  executive  power,  I  believe  that  they  will  agree  that  the 
action  above  suggested  is  just  and  wise.  It  should  be  possible  to 
persuade  Congress  of  the  justice  of  such  a  course,  and  all  who  care 
for  right  and  fair  dealing  should  unite  in  urging  such  action  on 
Congress. 

The  patents  issued  for  future  allotments  should  be  inalienable 
for  life,  or  better  still  for  one  hundred  years.  The  Indian  should  be 
obliged  to  keep  his  land ;  it  will  be  something  to  anchor  him,  and 
after  him  his  descendants,  to  the  soil.  In  a  generation  or  two  such 
an  anchor,  may  mean  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  remnant  of 
the  race. 

I  make  no  complaint  here  about  the  policy  or  justice  of  driving 
Indians  by  force  from  lands  which  we  need.  I  seek  only  to  point, 
out  that  in  many  places,  by  an  unwise  application  of  the  allotment 
law,  a  grave  wrong  is  being  done  under  the  guise  of  a  benevolent 
policy.  It  has  been  said  hundreds  of  times  that  Indians,  like 
children,  have  been  incapable  of  guarding  wisely  their  own  interests 
in  making  treaties  and  in  other  bargains ;  but  what  I  dwell  on 
is  the  fact,  which  no  person  of  experience  with  Indians  can  deny, 
that  a  bargain  with  a  tribe  to  sell  its  land  to  others,  so  that  others 
could  hold  it  forever  and  distribute  it  among  private  persons,  is  a 
transaction  which  no  Indian  mind  could  comprehend  ;  consequently 
in  the  case  of  every  land  cession  the  Indian  has  been  made  to  seem 
to  agree  to  something  which  the  mind  of  the  primitive  Indian  could 
by  no  means  grasp. 
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A   BUFFALO  SWEATLODGE 
BY   GEORGE   BIRD   GRINNELL 

IN  September,  1906,  I  witnessed  the  ceremonial  construction 
of  a  sweathouse,1  which  preceded  the  unwrapping  of  Issi  wun, 
the  sacred  hat  of  the  Cheyenne,  by  Wounded  Eye,  its  keeper. 

The  ceremony  was  spoken  of  as  a  buffalo  ceremony.  Wounded 
Eye  and  his  wife,  who  took  the  chief  parts,  represented  the  buffalo 
bull  and  cow,  and  a  little  girl,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  daughter 
of  Squint  Eye,  represented  the  buffalo  calf — a  yellow  calf  of  the 
past  spring.  The  little  girl  was  ill — suffering  from  tuberculosis — 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  that  she  might  be  restored  to 
health.2  The  sweatlodge  was  built  in  the  Rosebud  bottom,  not 
far  from  the  lodge  of  Wounded  Eye,  in  which  the  sacred  hat  was 
kept.  Its  construction  occupied  practically  the  whole  day,  about 
nine  or  ten  hours. 

The  various  ceremonial  acts  were  performed  with  great  delibera 
tion  and  much  detail,  and  with  what  seems,  when  written  out,  an 
endless  amount  of  repetition.  Something  like  twenty  distinct  and 
elaborate  operations  were  undertaken  and  completed  before  the 
sweathouse  was  ready  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  erected. 

1  ORDER  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  BUILDING  THIS  SWEATLODGE 

1.  Excavating  for  hot  stones.  12.  Laying  up  the  wood  for  fire. 

2.  Making  the  earth  pile.  13.  Painting  the  stones  for  heating. 

3.  Digging  holes  for  the  frame.  14.  Placing  the  stones  for  heating. 

4.  Planting  the  willows  for  frame.  15.  Taking  the  pipe  to  the  sweatlodge. 

5.  Completing  the  frame.  16.  Bringing  offerings  to  sweatlodge. 

6.  Painting  the  frame.  17.  Preparing  place  for  the  pipe. 

7.  Placing  the  buffalo  skull  in  position.         18.  Cleaning    the    straight    pipe    before 

8.  Painting  the  buffalo  skull.  skull. 

9.  Covering  the  sweatlodge.  19.  The  sacrifice  to  the  four  directionst 

10.  Spreading  the  sage  stem  floor  cover-  Niv'  stan  i  wo. 

ing.  20.  Lighting  the  fire  for  the  stones, 

ii.  Painting  the  wood  for  fire.  21.  Preparing  for  the  sweat. 

2  She  lived  for  about  three  years  after  these  ceremonies  and  then  died  of  tubercu 
losis.  At  her  request  her  little  dog  and  her  saddle  pony  were  killed  at  her  grave,  so 
that  they  might  go  with  her. 
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Among  the  Cheyenne  the  mystery  man,  or  priest,  who  has 
charge  of  an  important  ceremony,  does  not  himself  always — perhaps 
not  even  often — actually  carry  out  the  operations  of  the  ceremony 
which  is  under  his  charge.  In  connection  with  each  part  of  the 
ceremony  he  performs  some  act  which  stands  for  or  represents  the 
operation  that  is  really  to  be  done,  and  then  the  actual  operation 
is,  or  may  be,  performed  by  assistants,  who,  themselves  knowing 
what  the  ritual  requires,  complete  the  operation  for  which  the  priest 
is  responsible  and  which  he  himself  has  ceremonially  performed. 

Many  or  most  solemn,  mysterious  or  religious  ceremonies  are 
preceded  by  formal  acts  which  appear  to  have  the  purpose  of  puri 
fication  and  suggest  the  same  object  that  is  attained  by  the  burning 
of  sweet  grass  or  sweet  pine,  or  the  wiping  off  the  body  or  a  part  of 
it  by  a  wisp  of  white  sage.  The  purpose  of  such  acts  is  in  part 
protective. 

Tied  to  the  corner  of  the  buffalo  robe  he  wears,  the  presiding 
priest  usually  has  a  little  piece  of  sweet  root — the  plant  from  which 
the  Cheyenne  Culture  Hero's  name  is  taken,  and  into  whose  shape 
he  is  said  to  have  transformed  himself.  When  about  to  perform 
some  important  or  solemn  act,  as  the  taking  in  his  hands  a  cere 
monial  object,  or  applying  sacred  paint,  the  priest  bites  off  a  bit 
of  the  sweet  root,  chews  it  fine  and  placing  his  hands  together, 
palms  upward,  fingers  extending  to  the  front,  blows  this  finely 
divided  root  at  five  points  on  the  palms — the  base  of  the  left  thumb, 
base  of  the  left  forefinger,  base  of  the  right  forefinger,  base  of  the 
right  thumb,  and  then  at  the  point  where  the  hands  come  together, 
about  halfway  from  the  tip  of  little  finger  to  the  wrist ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  four  directions  and  in  the  middle.  Then  rubbing 
the  palms  together,  he  passes  the  right  hand  over  the  right  leg  from 
ankle  to  thigh,  the  left  hand  over  the  right  arm  from  wrist  to 
shoulder,  the  right  hand  over  the  left  arm  from  shoulder  to  wrist, 
and  the  left  hand  over  the  left  leg  from  hip  to  ankle.  The  two 
hands,  palms  down  and  fingers  pointing  backward,  are  then  placed 
on  the  head  and  moved  apart  from  the  middle  line  down  over  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  ears.  Sometimes  after  doing  this  the  hands 
are  rested  on  the  chest,  the  right  hand  usually  above  the  left.  In 
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the  same  way  the  priest,  to  prepare  others  for  some  solemn  act, 
may  blow  on  their  hands  and  they  then  make  the  motions. 

Sweet  root  may  not  always  be  available  and  the  motions  are 
frequently  made  without  its  use  and  consist  merely  of  holding  the 
hands  in  the  proper  position,  blowing  at  the  required  points  and 
passing  the  hands  over  legs,  arms,  and  head.  These  motions  so 
often  repeated  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  ceremonial  motions. 

The  mysterious  significance  of  the  sweatlodge  is  hidden  from 
most  of  us  and  in  fact  much  of  it  has  probably  been  forgotten  even 
by  those  most  concerned  in  the  important  ceremony.  We  may  feel 
sure,  however,  that  almost  everything  connected  with  the  con 
struction  of  the  sweatlodge  and  with  its  use  has  a  meaning,  if  only 
this  could  be  learned.  Left  Hand  Bull,  an  aged  priest,  now  dead, 
gave  Mr.  R.  Fetter,  whose  knowledge  of  Cheyenne  matters  is  so 
great,  interesting  hints  on  the  symbolism  of  some  of  these  matters. 
It  is  believed  that  the  sun,  shining  for  many  years  on  the  wood 
which  is  used  in  the  fire  to  heat  the  stones  for  the  sweatlodge,  has 
imparted  to  that  wood  much  of  its  power  and  life.  The  fire  as 
it  heats  the  stones,  transmits  to  them  the  sun's  power  which  has 
been  stored  up  in  the  wood.  When  these  hot  stones  are  brought 
into  the  sweatlodge  and  water  is  sprinkled  on  them,  the  vapor  given 
off  from  the  hot  stones  carries  with  it  this  sun  power  which  envelops 
and  is  inhaled  by  those  who  sit  in  the  sweatlodge.  The  vapor 
thus  reaches  every  part  of  the  individual,  within  and  without. 
It  is  even  felt  that  the  fire  in  which  the  stones  are  heated  represents 
the  sun  as  a  center  of  heat.  The  skull  of  the  buffalo  bull,  repre 
senting  food  and  also  generative  power  and  the  path  from  it  into  the 
sweatlodge,  and  the  path  through  the  fire  into  the  sweatlodge,  all 
symbolize  the  life  producing  power  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  fire  and  the 
burning  of  vegetable  substances  have  an  important  part  in  all 
Cheyenne  ceremonies.  The  burning  of  fragrant  herbs — as  sweet 
grass,  sweet  pine — is  done  in  order  to  set  free  certain  wholesome 
plant  influences  which  have  a  medicinal  as  well  as  a  purifying  effect 
on  whatever  is  held  in  the  smoke  which  rises.  These  helpful  in 
fluences  are  from  the  sun,  which  has  caused  these  plants  to  grow.1 

1  I  believe  this  thought  to  be  common  to  other  plains  tribes  and  it  probably  has  a 
25 
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Like  many  other  spiritual  beliefs  this  is  hard  to  define  but  the 
general  thought  is  as  here  expressed. 

In  the  Rosebud  bottom  facing  east,  in  a  little  grassy  meadow  sat 
side  by  side  a  line  of  five  women  and  a  little  girl  and  four  men. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  line  sat  four  women,  then  the  little  girl, 
and  south  of  her,  another  woman,  Wounded  Eye's  wife,  and  then 
four  men. 

A  short  distance  south  and  a  little  east  of  the  line  Wounded 
Eye  sat  on  the  ground.  He  was  naked  except  for  moccasins  and 
breech-clout,  painted  red  all  over  his  body,  with  a  black  crescent  on 
his  right  shoulderblade,  narrow  black  rings  about  ankles  and 
wrists,  a  black  horizontal  line  over  the  forehead,  and  a  vertical  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  face  over  the  nose  to  chin.  There  was  a 
black  disc  on  each  cheek  before  and  below  the  ear  and  a  black  tear 
mark  below  each  eye.  Just  behind  and  to  the  south  of  where 
Wounded  Eye  was  sitting  was  a  small  fire  built  by  Bull  Thigh. 

Wounded  Eye's  wife  was  naked  to  the  waist,  red  painted  over 
her  whole  body,  with  a  white  crescent  just  within  the  right  shoulder- 
blade  and  a  white  disc  representing  the  sun  in  front  of  each  ear. 
South  of  this  woman  sat  Wolf  Chief,  the  instructor,  wearing  a 
buffalo  robe,  hair  side  out.  The  little  girl  was  naked  to  the  waist, 
as  was  also  the  wife  and  helper  of  the  instructor — called  the  in 
structress.  The  first  operation  was  the  preparation  of  the  excava 
tion  to  receive  the  heated  stones  for  the  sweatlodge. 

The  wife  of  Wounded  Eye,  Wounded  Eye,  the  instructress,  and 
the  little  girl,  stood  in  front  of  Wolf  Chief,  the  instructor,  who  blew 
ceremonially  on  the  hands  of  the  four  who  made  the  ceremonial 
motions,  and  then  the  four,  with  four  motions,  grasped  a  new  axe, 
carried  it,  the  head  directed  forward,  about  twenty  steps  to  the 
east  and  then  very  slowly  and  with  four  motions,  the  blade  was 
lowered  to  the  ground  and  a  line  in  the  sod  was  cut  from  north  to 
south  on  the  east  side  of  the  place  where  the  hot  stones  were  to  be 
placed.  This  done  they  walked  around  this  place  west,  north,  east, 
and  south  to  the  south  end  of  the  line  just  cut,  and  with  four  motions 

part  in  the  sacredness  of  smoking.  Hints  of  the  feeling  are  often  found  in  the  tales, 
in  which  persons  are  advised  to  offer  the  smoke  of  tobacco  to  the  great  powers  because 
it  is  pleasant  to  them. 
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lowering  the  axe  to  the  ground,  with  four  motions  cut  a  line  of  sod 
from  east  to  west  at  right  angles  to  the  first  line.  Again,  they 
walked  around  the  place  and  when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  line 
last  cut  they  ceremonially  cut  a  north  and  south  line  on  the  west 
side,  and  then  having  again  walked  around  the  place  they  cut  the 
east  and  west  line  on  the  north  side,  and  walked  south  and  west  and 
returned  to  their  places  in  the  line  and  sat  down.  A  man  with  an 
axe  proceeded  to. complete  the  lines  that  they  had  ceremonially  cut 
and  divided  the  rectangle  of  sod  into  four  pieces  by  lines  running 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  . 

A  man  approached  from  the  stream  on  the  north  side,  bringing 
an  armful  of  long  willow  twigs,  to  be  used  to  form  the  frame  of  the 
sweathouse,  and  at  the  same  time  another  man  approached  from 
the  south  carrying  in  his  arms  a  bundle  of  stems  of  white  sage. 

After  the  ceremonial  cutting  of  the  sod,  there  was  a  long  wait. 
At  length  the  same  four  individuals,  after  the  ceremonial  motions 
had  been  made,  set  out  and  marched  around  on  the  north  and  to 
the  east  of  the  place  that  was  being  prepared  and  there  the  women 
very  carefully  and  reverently  removed  from  the  hole  the  pieces  of 
loosened  sod  and  earth.  Wounded  Eye,  the  instructress,  and  the 
little  girl  placed  their  hands  on  that  of  the  wife  of  Wounded  Eye 
and  guided  her  hand  with  four  motions  toward  the  piece  of  sod  or 
the  handful  of  earth  which  she  picked  up.  A  buffalo  robe  had  been 
brought  up  and  spread  on  the  ground  east  of  the  hole  and  on  this 
the  four  pieces  of  sod  and  four  handsful  of  earth  were  placed. 
This  completed  the  ceremonial  digging.  The  four  individuals 
returned  to  their  places  in  the  line  and  a  man,  without  further 
ceremony,  completed  the  rectangular  hole,  piling  the  earth  on  the 
robe.  When  this  had  been  done,  Wounded  Eye,  his  wife,  and  the 
instructress  performed  the  ceremonial  motions,  went  out  around 
the  hole  on  the  north,  approached  the  robe  from  the  same  side, 
lifted  its  border  and  bent  it  over  the  earth,  and  let  it  drop  back. 
This  was  repeated  at  the  east,  south,  and  west  side  of  the  robe. 
After  this  the  three  grasped  the  edge  of  the  robe  on  the  side  away 
from  the  hole — on  the  east — and  dragged  the  robe  over  the  ground 
about  twenty  yards  a  little  south  of  east,  where  it  was  tipped  up  and 
the  earth  emptied  in  a  pile.  They  then  returned  to  their  places. 
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A  man  brought  a  wisp  of  white  sage  to  Wolf  Chief's  wife  who 
passed  it  ceremonially  over  the  child's  head  from  in  front  backward, 
then  over  the  breast,  belly,  back,  and  shoulders,  and  the  left  side 
and  the  top  of  the  head.  The  child  then  rose  and  backing  out  of 
the  line  went  to  the  camp. 

During  these  ceremonies  a  man  had  been  engaged  in  trimming 
the  willows  for,the  sweatlodge  frame.  He  cut  off  from  the  main  stems 
all  the  twigs  and  branches,  except  the  last  slender  leafy  stems  at  the 
extreme  end  of  each  shoot,  which  would  be  used  to  tie  the  ends 
of  the  willows  together.  From  time  to  time,  smoking  took  place, 
the  men  using  an  ordinary  red  stone  pipe.  After  lighting,  it  was 
pointed  as  usual  to  the  four  directions,  then  to  the  sweatlodge  and 
last  up  and  down. 

From  a  distance  American  Horse  brought  on  his  back,  with  a 
rope,  two  loads  of  wood  for  the  fire  to  be  used  in  heating  the  stones, 
while  two  young  men  brought  stones  for  the  sweatlodge.  Of 
these  there  were  three  large  back  loads. 

When  all  the  earth  had  been  removed  from  the  excavation  that 
was  to  hold  the  hot  stones,  it  was  piled  with  the  other  earth  that 
had  come  from  the  same  place.  The  location  of  the  pile  did  not 
seem  quite  satisfactory,  and  presently  it  was  moved  a  little  to  make 
it  stand  almost  exactly  southeast  of  the  sweatlodge. 

A  man  brought  up  a  buffalo  skull  and  placed  it  on  its  face,  nose 
pointing  southeast  on  the  ground  southeast  of  the  earth  pile. 
Wounded  Eye's  wife  rose  and  offered  her  hands  to  the  instructor. 
The  ceremonial  motions  were  performed,  and  the  wife,  with  the 
instructress  and  Wounded  Eye,  carrying  a  four  foot  stick,  walked 
from  the  line  northeast,  and  east,  passing  north  of  where  the  sweat- 
lodge  was  to  stand,  and  then  south,  around  the  earth  pile  and  the 
skull  and  back  near  to  the  excavation  for  the  stones.  Here 
Wounded  Eye's  wife  with  the  stick  touched  the  ground  on  the  south 
side.  They  then  walked  around  the  excavation,  southeast  around 
the  skull  and  earth  pile  and  back  to  the  hole  for  the  stones,  where 
with  the  stick  she  touched  the  ground  on  the  west  side.  Re 
peating  this  a  third  time  she  touched  the  ground  on  the  east  side 
and  at  the  fourth  round  touched  the  ground  on  the  north  side,  and 
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finally,  at  a  fifth  round,  with  four  motions,  she  touched  the  ground 
in  the  center,  within  the  hole.  The  stick  represented,  and  probably 
was,  a  root  digger. 

The  stick  was  then  carried  back  and  placed  on  the  ground  south 
of  the  earth  pile  and  the  skull,  and  the  three  returned  to  their 
places  in  the  line. 

This  operation  was  the  ceremonial  digging  of  the  holes  in  which 
the  willow  shoots  for  the  sweatlodge  frame  were  to  be  planted, 
and  with  iron  bars  two  men  began  to  make  the  holes  without  cere 
mony. 

Soon  the  man  who  had  brought  up  and  was  preparing  the  willow 
shoots  carried  five  of  these  from  the  pile  near  to  where  the  sweat- 
lodge  was  to  stand  and  placed  them  on  the  ground  with  the  butts 
toward  the  hole  for  the  hot  stones.  The  ceremonial  motions  were 
performed  on  the  hands  of  Wounded  Eye's  wife  and  the  same 
three  people,  instructress,  wife,  and  Wounded  Eye,  in  that  order — 
walked  out  north,  east,  south  around  the  place  for  the  sweatlodge 
and  the  earth  pile  and  skull  and  back  to  the  southernmost  of  the 
five  willow  shoots  there  lying  on  the  ground.  With  four  motions 
the  wife  picked  up  that  willow  shoot,  they  walked  around  the 
sweatlodge  and  the  earth  pile  and  skull  and  back  to  the  sweatlodge, 
and  placed  the  willow  on  the  ground  with  its  butt  close  to  one  of 
the  holes  dug  with  a  bar  on  the  east  side  of  the  sweatlodge.  The 
same  thing  was  done  with  a  second  willow,  which  was  taken  up 
with  four  motions  and  placed  on  the  ground  by  one  of  the  holes  to 
the  westward.  In  the  same  way  a  third  willow  was  put  down  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sweatlodge,  but  in  this  case  the  four  motions 
were  not  made  before  lifting  it.  In  the  case  of  the  next  willow  the 
instructress  took  Wounded  Eye's  hand  with  four  motions  before 
grasping  it,  and  caused  him  to  make  four  motions  before  taking 
hold  of  the  willow  and  four  motions  before  lifting  it  up.  Then  the 
willow,  after  the  usual  passage  around  sweatlodge  and  earth  pile, 
was  placed  at  one  of  the  holes  to  the  east. 

The  instructress  now  led  Wounded  Eye  and  his  wife  to  Wolf 
Chief,  and  after  the  ceremonial  motions  had  been  made  they  walked 
back  to  the  sweathouse  and  the  wife  with  four  motions  lifted  up 
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the  first  willow — the  southernmost  of  the  two  to  the  east — and 
planted  it  by  thrusting  its  butt  into  the  hole  already  made.  The 
first  willow  was  inserted  to  the  sunrise.  The  second  was  planted 
in  the  same  way  to  the  west,  to  the  sunset.  Then  another  was  put 
in  on  the  west,  to  the  sunset  and  the  next  one  to  the  east  to  the  sun 
rise.  The  three  now  walked  southeast  about  the  earth  pile  and 
skull  and  back  to  the  sweatlodge,  and  with  four  lifting  motions 
took  up  the  fifth  willow,  carried  it  around  the  sweatlodge  and  the 
earth  pile  and  with  four  motions  planted  it  at  the  south  border  of 
the  sweatlodge.  They  then  walked  around  the  sweatlodge  and  the 
earth  pile  and  returned  to  their  places.  The  two  willows  to  the 
southeast  represented  the  door.  Wounded  Eye's  wife  planted  the 
southerly  willow  on  east  and  west  and  Wounded  Eye  the  northerly 
willows  on  west  and  east,  and  the  three  persons  the  willow  to 
the  south. 

The  remaining  willows  were  now  planted  by  assistants  without 
ceremony.  The  shoots  were  left  standing  upright. 

The  instructress  stood  before  Wolf  Chief  and  the  ceremonial 
motions  were  performed.  The  three  persons  walked  around  to  the 
north  around  the  sweatlodge  and  skull  and  earth  pile,  returned  to 
the  east  willows  and  bent  them  in  toward  the  excavation  and  then 
walked  around  to  the  two  west  willows  and  bent  them  in  toward  the 
east  willows,  and  then  around  the  sweatlodge  and  the  earth  pile  and 
back  to  the  south  willow  and  bent  it  in  and  over  the  ground  covered 
by  the  sweatlodge  and  then  walked  around  the  sweatlodge  and  earth 
pile  and  returned  to  their  places.  The  two  assistants  who  were 
doing  the  non-ceremonial  work  stood  before  Wolf  Chief  and  per 
formed  the  ceremonial  motions.  They  walked  to  the  sweatlodge 
and  brought  together  first  the  east  and  west  willows  standing  to  the 
south  and  fastened  them  together  and  then  the  east  and  west  willows 
to  the  north  and  fastened  them  together,  and  then  continued  the 
work  by  planting'  in  the  ground  and  tying  them  the  remaining 
willows  until  they  had  completed  the  sweatlodge  frame.  While 
working,  these  two  men  received  frequent  directions  from  Wounded 
Eye.  The  ends  of  the  willows  are  tied  together  with  sinews,  of 
which  Old  Bull  and  Three  Fingers  held  several  strands  in  the  mouth. 
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There  were  sixteen  willows.  The  two  assistants  when  their  work 
was  done  sat  on  the  ground  to  the  right  of  Wounded  Eye. 

In  a  short  time  the  instructress,  Wounded  Eye,  and  wife  pre 
sented  themselves  before  the  instructor;  the  usual  ceremony  was 
performed  and  the  three  went  around  to  the  east  side  of  the  sweat- 
lodge.  Wounded  Eye  carried  a  sack  of  black  paint  and  his  wife 
one  of  red  paint.  The  three  sat  down  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  sweatlodge,  where  the  instructress  painted  the  woman's  hands 
with  red  paint.  Wounded  Eye's  wife  rubbed  her  hands  over  the 
southerly  of  the  two  eastern  willows,  painting  from  below  upward. 
Passing  around  the  sweatlodge  she  painted  the  southernmost  of  the 
two  westerly  willows,  the  one  meeting  that  just  painted  on  the  east 
side.  In  the  same  way  Wounded  Eye  with  black  paint  painted  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  westerly  willows  and  then  passing  around 
to  the  north  the  northernmost  of  the  two  easterly  willows.  When 
this  painting  was  completed  the  three  walked  from  the  sweatlodge 
around  the  earth  pile  and  back  to  the  sweatlodge,  where  the  wife, 
with  four  motions  painted  the  southerly  willow  red,  while  Wounded 
Eye  walked  around  west  and  north  and  painted  the  northerly  one 
black.  Then  without  ceremony  the  wife  painted  all  the  willows 
on  the  south  side  red,  and  Wounded  Eye  painted  black  all  those 
on  the  north  side.  The  instructress  stood  off  to  one  side  and 
watched  the  operation.  Wounded  Eye's  wife  wore  moccasins  and 
about  her  waist  were  belted  two  blankets,  reaching  to  the  knees. 
When  the  painting  was  completed  the  three  walked  around  the 
sweatlodge  and  the  earth  pile  and  returned  to  their  places  in  the  line. 

The  instructress,  Wounded  Eye  and  his  wife,  who  now  wore  a 
buffalo  robe,  stood  before  the  instructor  and  the  ceremonial  motions 
were  performed.  The  three  walked  about  the  sweatlodge  and  to 
the  skull,  which  the  instructress  very  slowly  and  carefully  turned 
over  so  that  it  was  right  side  up.  The  wife  and  Wounded  Eye 
passed  around  the  instructress  from  left  to  right  and  the  instructress 
and  the  man  took  the  wife's  hands  and  very  slowly  and  with  four 
motions  caused  her  to  grasp  the  skull  by  the  base  of  the  horns. 
With  four  motions  it  was  lifted  and  very  slowly  and  reverently 
moved  forward  over  the  earth  pile,  and  with  four  motions  deposited 
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on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  earth  pile,  the  nose  pointing  to  the 
sweatlodge.  The  instructress  walked  out  in  front  of  it  and  looked 
at  it,  to  see  if  its  position  was  correct,  and  after  a  pause,  the  wife 
walked  to  her  side  and  Wounded  Eye  came  up  to  the  side  of  his 
wife,  who  thus  stood  between  the  two.  They  grasped  her  hands, 
and  with  four  motions  caused  her  to  move  a  corner  of  her  robe — 
representing  the  buffalo's  left  forefoot — with  four  motions,  twice 
down  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  face  and  once  down  the 
middle  line.  They  then  returned  to  their  places  in  the  line.  Mean 
time,  a  pile  of  robes  had  been  spread  on  the  ground  south  of  the 
sweatlodge. 

The  three  presented  themselves  for  the  ceremony,  and  when  it 
was  over,  walked  around  the  sweatlodge,  to  and  around  the  skull 
and  back  to  the  pile  of  robes.  With  four  motions  they  picked  up  a 
robe  and  carried  it  around  the  sweatlodge  and  skull  back  to  the 
door  of  the  sweatlodge  and  put  it  down  there.  They  repeated  this, 
carrying  a  second  to  the  west  side  and  leaving  it,  and  again  a  third 
to  the  west  side  north  of  the  previous  one,  and  leaving  it,  and  putting 
another  on  the  ground  beside  the  northernmost  of  the  easterly 
willows,  and  still  another  opposite  the  more  southerly  eastern 
willow.  When  the  last  robe  was  to  be  taken  up  the  instructress 
held  Wounded  Eye's  hands  and  caused  him  to  make  four  motions 
before  taking  it  up.  This  robe  was  put  down  to  the  south  of  the 
easterly  ones,  about  at  the  south  willow.  Then  they  returned 
around  the  sweatlodge  and  the  skull  to  their  places. 

Again  rising,  they  stood  before  Wolf  Chief,  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  and  they  walked  out,  and  faced  the  sweatlodge,  looking 
northeast,  and  stood  there  praying,  and  then  passed  around  the 
sweatlodge  to  the  robe  opposite  the  more  southerly  of  the  easterly 
willows,  picked  it  up  from  the  ground  and  placed  it  the  long  way 
horizontally  against  the  willows  of  the  sweatlodge.  They  did  this 
with  all  the  others  in  order,  except  the  westernmost  of  all,  which 
they  passed  by.  Afterward  Wounded  Eye  took  his  wife's  hand, 
caused  her  to  grasp  and  take  up  with  four  motions  this  robe  and 
to  carry  it  around  the  sweatlodge,  then  to  the  east  of  the  skull, 
pass  it  the  long  way  over  the  skull,  take  it  to  the  door  of  the  sweat- 
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lodge,  pass  it  into  the  hole  above  the  door,  take  it  out  by  the  door, 
and  finally  spread  it  over  the  frame.  They  passed  around  the 
sweatlodge  and  skull  and  returned  to  their  places.  This  cere 
monial  covering  was  very  imperfectly  done  and  was  finished  by  the 
assistants,  who  by  means  of  quilts  and  wagon  sheets  completed  the 
covering,  working  from  the  east  to  south,  to  west,  to  north,  and  to 
east.  Wounded  Eye  took  a  pipe  to  his  wife  and  went  to  the  fire 
and  brought  a  coal  to  her  in  a  willow  hoop.  She  smoked. 

After  the  two  assistants  had  presented  themselves  to  the  in 
structor  and  performed  the  ceremonial  motions,  they  went  to  the 
pile  of  sage  stems  and  began  to  carry  them  to  the  sweatlodge,  one 
going  directly  to  the  south  side  of  the  door,  the  other  passing 
around  behind  the  sweatlodge,  for  the  door  of  the  sweatlodge  might 
not  be  crossed.  Wounded  Eye  rose  from  his  place  and  went  over 
to  the  door,  following  Old  Bull  who  entered  the  sweatlodge. 

Wounded  Eye  went  in  after  him  to  direct  the  spreading  of  the 
sage  on  the  floor.  Three  Fingers  also  entered.  Wounded  Eye 
came  out,  walked  to  and  around  the  skull  and  returned  to  his  place. 
By  this  time  all  the  sage  had  been  taken  into  the  sweatlodge  and 
was  being  spread  on  the  ground. 

Presently,  Old  Bull  left  the  sweatlodge  and  went  to  the  in 
structor,  who,  taking  a  bite  of  the  root,  went  through  the  cere 
monial  formula.  After  Old  Bull  had  performed  the  motions  he 
went  to  the  pile  of  firewood,  took  a  number  of  sticks  and  carried 
them  to  a  point  about  ten  paces  from  the  door  of  the  sweatlodge 
and  left  them  there.  The  instructress,  Wounded  Eye,  and  his  wife, 
went  to  the  instructor  and  the  ceremonial  motions  were  performed. 
The  wife  carried  a  sack  of  red  paint  and  Wounded  Eye  one  of  black 
paint.  In  single  file  and  in  the  usual  order  they  walked  around  the 
sweatlodge  and  skull  and  to  and  around  the  pile  of  firewood.  The 
instructress,  with  four  motions,  put  on  the  hand  of  the  wife  four 
pinches  of  paint,  and  the  wife  painted  a  stick  of  wood  red.  Then 
Wounded  Eye  painted  a  stick  black.  They  did  this  from  the  east 
and  again  from  the  south,  and  then  walked  around  the  wood  and 
returned  to  the  instructor,  who  again  went  through  the  ceremonial 
motions.  The  three  walked  around  the  wood  on  the  north  side  and 
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from  the  east  side  with  four  motions  picked  up  a  stick,  which  they 
carried  around  the  wood  and  placed  on  the  ground  on  the  south  side. 
Walking  on  around  the  wood  each  picked  up  another  stick  and  car 
ried  it  once  and  a  half  around  the  wood  and  put  it  down  on  the  west 
side.  They  took  a  stick  from  the  south,  carried  it  around  the  wood 
and  put  it  down  on  the  north  side ;  took  another  from  the  southeast, 
carried  it  around  two  and  one  half  times  and  put  it  down  on  the 
northeast  side;  took  one  from  the  east  and  put  it  down  on  the  west 
side,  walked  around  the  wood  and  back  to  their  places. 

Old  Bull  now  began  to  lay  up  the  fire  without  ceremony. 

When  the  wood  was  laid  up  he  went  to  the  instructor,  who  per 
formed  the  ceremonial  motions,  and  Old  Bull,  going  to  the  pile  of 
stones,  carried  one  after  another,  five  stones  over  to  the  laid-up 
wood,  and  slowly  and  carefully  put  them  on  the  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  the  wood. 

The  instructress,  Wounded  Eye  and  his  wife  went  to  the  in 
structor,  the  ceremonial  motions  were  performed,  and  they  went  to 
the  stones  to  paint  them.  The  instructress  put  paint  on  the  hands, 
they  approached  their  hands  to  the  stones  very  slowly  with  four 
motions,  and  then  seemed  to  grasp  them,  applying  the  paint.  They 
faced  northeast,  then  walked  about  the  laid-up  wood  and  returned 
to  the  instructor,  who  performed  the  ceremonial  motions  with  the 
two  women,  but  Wounded  Eye  blew  on  his  hands  himself.  Again, 
they  walked  around  the  fire  to  the  stones,  approaching  them  from 
the  southeast,  with  four  motions  picked  up  a  stone,  carried  it  about 
the  fire  and  put  it  on  the  wood  from  the  northeast.  Keeping  on 
around  the  fire  they  picked  up  another  stone  and  put  it  on  the 
wood  from  the  south.  Taking  up  another  they  walked  about  the 
fire  and  put  it  on  from  the  southeast  and  another  was  put  on  from 
the  w^est,  always  walking  around  the  fire.  Another  was  put  down 
from  the  southwest  with  four  motions. 

Old  Bull  presented  himself  to  the  instructor  and  the  ceremonial 
operations  were  repeated.  He  and  Three  Fingers  carried  over  the 
rest  of  the  stones  and  piled  them  on  the  wood  with  the  stones  that 
had  been  ceremonially  placed.  They  then  carried  over  the  rest 
of  the  wood  and  piled  it  over  the  stones. 
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Wounded  Eye's  wife  and  the  instructor  rose  from  their  sitting 
position,  drew  their  robes  about  them,  and  standing  on  the  knees, 
as  the  woman  held  out  her  hands  to  him,  the  ceremonial  motions 
were  performed  and  he  handed  her  a  pipe  which  she  carried  to 
the  sweatlodge,  he  following  her.  Both  entered  and  a  few  moments 
later  most  of  those  in  the  line  followed  and  entered  the  sweatlodge. 
A  little  later  three  women  were  called  up  by  Bull  Thigh  and  the 
covering  of  the  sweatlodge  on  the  east  was  raised. 

From  the  camp  women  came,  carrying  backloads  of  presents — 
quilts,  parfleches,  calico  dresses,  a  gun.  The  coverings  of  the 
sweatlodge  were  now  still  further  raised  and  some  of  the  women  on 
the  outside  put  their  heads  into  the  sweatlodge.  Praying  and  sing 
ing  were  heard  in  which  the  women  joined.  The  .songs  were  in  a 
minor  key  and  had  in  them  a  suggestion  of  mourning.  After  the 
songs  and  prayers  had  ended  the  women  withdrew  and  Wounded 
Eye's  wife  came  out.  The  presents  were  spread  over  the  sweatlodge 
— many  long  pieces  of  calico  reaching  over  from  the  ground  on  one 
side  to  that  on  the  other.  Over  these  were  spread  quilts  and 
blankets,  while  the  parfleches  were  put  about  the  ground  close  about 
the  sweatlodge. 

.  After  an  hour  Wounded  Eye  left  the  sweatlodge  and  a  few 
minutes  later  his  wife  entered  it,  but  at  the  door  she  dropped  her 
blanket — exposing  a  short  gray  blanket,  doubled  about  her  waist 
and  reaching  to  her  knees — and  about  each  thigh  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  body  she  tied  a  protective  string.  Then  she  put  about  her 
waist  the  outer  blanket,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the  knees, 
and  entered  the  sweatlodge.  Five  or  six  women  now  went  to  the 
sweatlodge;  the  coverings  near  the  door  were  raised  and  praying 
and  singing  were  again  heard.  After  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  women  left  the  sweatlodge,  Wounded  Eye's  wife  came 
out  and  walked  around  the  skull  and  to  her  place,  taking  off  the 
protective  strings  as  she  walked.  They  seemed  about  four  feet 
long.  Women  were  sent  for  food,  which  was  brought  halfway 
from  the  sitting  line  to  the  sweatlodge  and  left  there.  Wounded 
Eye's  wife  and  the  instructress  were  called  to  the  door  of  the  sweat- 
lodge  and  stood  there  for  a  time.  Someone  was  conversing  with 
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them.  Then  they  walked  from  the  sweatlodge  door  to  the  nose  of 
the  buffalo  skull,  knelt  in  front  of  it  and  smoothed  a  circular  space 
on  the  ground  on  which  to  put  down  the  pipe,  and  then  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  line. 

Wounded  Eye's  wife  went  to  the  door  of  the  sweatlodge  and 
there  received  a  straight  pipe  which  she  carried  to  the  skull  and 
standing  in  front  of  it,  cleaned  the  pipe,  emptying  the  ashes  on  the 
smoothed  place  before  the  nose.  She  walked  around  the  skull  and 
returned  to  her  place  in  the  line.  Much  food  was  brought  up  and 
left  near  the  sweatlodge  by  women  who  hitherto  had  not  appeared. 
A  little  later  the  food  was  handed  in.  All  the  persons  in  the  line 
now  went  over  to  the  sweatlodge  to  pray,  and  prayers  and  songs 
were  heard.  After  a  considerable  time  the  women  left  the  sweat- 
lodge  and  finally  Wounded  Eye's  wife  emerged,  walked  south  around 
the  skull  and  returned  to  her  place  in  the  line. 

After  a  time  during  which  the  men  smoked,  Wounded  Eye's 
wife  left  her  plaoe  in  the  line,  walked  around  the  sweatlodge,  re 
ceived  the  straight  pipe,  took  it  to  the  skull,  cleaned  it  there  and 
emptied  the  ashes  on  the  smooth  place  before  the  nose,  walked 
around  the  skull,  returned  the  pipe  to  the  door  of  the  sweatlodge 
and  then  went  back  to  her  place. 

Wounded  Eye  now  emerged  from  the  sweatlodge  and  made 
the  ceremonial  sacrifice  to  the  four  directions,  ni'v  stan  i  vo'.  The 
first  offering  was  around  the  sweatlodge,  a  bit  of  meat  being  sacri 
ficed  to  each  of  the  four  directions  in  the  usual  order  and  the  fifth 
piece  of  meat  placed  on  top  of  the  sweatlodge.  He  repeated  this 
about  the  laid-up  fire,  placing  the  last  sacrifice  on  top  of  the  pile 
of  sticks  and  made  offerings  about  the  place  where  the  pipe  had 
been  cleaned — which  represented  the  earth — and  about  the  skull — 
to  the  buffalo — touching  the  ground  in  the  four  directions,  and 
leaving  the  last  sacrifice  in  front  of  the  buffalo's  nose.  A  sacrifice 
was  made  from  each  dish  of  food,  and  in  cases  where  this  was  fluid 
the  sacrifice  was  offered  by  dipping  into  the  food  a  sprig  pf  sage, 
and  touching  the  ground  with  it  in  the  four  directions  and  in  the 
center.  After  the  required  sacrifices  had  been  made  Wounded 
Eye  walked  around  the  sweatlodge  and  entered  it  from  the  south 
side. 
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Food  was  now  distributed  and  by  various  women  was  taken  to 
each  of  the  groups  of  people  sitting  about.  The  fire  to  heat  the 
stones  had  not  yet  been  lighted.  The  instructress  caused  the  wife 
to  take  a  brand  from  the  burning  fire  and  approaching  the  unlighted 
pile  to  hold  the  brand  toward  it  at  the  east,  south,  west  and  north, 
and  then  over  the  top.  The  brand  was  lowered  toward  the  top 
of  the  pile  four  times.  Then  the  women  walked  around  the  earth 
pile  and  returned  to  their  places.  The  fire  having  thus  been  cere 
monially  lighted,  Wounded  Eye  went  to  the  stream  and  returning 
with  a  bunch  of  rye  grass,  held  this  in  the  actual  fire  till  it  flamed 
and  lighted  the  pile  of  wood  for  the  stones;  blowing  the  new  fire 
through  a  pipe  stem  which  he  afterward  handed  to  Bull  Thigh. 
By  this  time  the  people  who  had  received  the  food  and  the  presents 
had  dispersed  and  only  the  instructress,  Wounded  Eye's  wife  and 
a  woman  and  child  remained  sitting  in  the  line.  Wounded  Eye's 
wife  walked  around  the  sweatlodge  to  the  door,  took  the  pipe  and 
cleaned  it  before  the  bull's  skull,  and  presently  the  men  came  out 
of  the  sweatlodge  and  dispersed,  only  Wounded  Eye,  Bull  Thigh, 
and  another  remaining  by  the  sweatlodge.  Presently,  the  men 
returned,  some  wearing  only  a  blanket  and  others  trousers.  They 
removed  their  clothing  on  the  north  side  of  the  sweatlodge  and  one 
by  one  entered  it  not  long  after  the  sun  had  set. 

The  sweatlodge  had  been  built  with  due  ceremony  and  they 
were  now  about  to  take  their  sweat.  The  sacred  hat  is  said  to 
have  been  unwrapped  later  in  the  night. 

The  songs  sung  in  this  sweatlodge  are  the  songs  belonging  to 
the  buffalo  man,  and,  as  already  remarked,  the  chief  actors  repre 
sent  a  buffalo  bull,  cow,  and  calf. 
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BY  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL. 

ONCE,  a  long  time  ago,  two  girls  were  lying  outside  the  lodge  at 
night.  They  were  looking  up  at  the  sky;  and  one  said  to  the  other, 
"That  star  is  pretty,  I  like  that  one."  The  other  answered,  "I 
like  that  other  one  better."  One  of  them  pointed  to  a  very  bright 
star,  and  said,  "  I  like  that  one  best  of  all;  I  would  marry  that  star." 

That  night  as  they  lay  down  in  the  lodge,  going  to  bed,  they  said, 
"To-morrow  we  will  go  out  and  gather  wood."  Next  day  they  went 
out  together  for  wood;  and  as  they  were  going  along  in  the  timber, 
they  saw  a  porcupine  in  a  tree ;  and  the  girl  who  had  chosen  the  bright 
star  said,  "I  will  climb  up  and  pull  him  down."  She  climbed  up  into 
the  tree  toward  the  porcupine,  but  could  not  quite  reach  him.  Just 
as  she  would  stretch  out  her  hand  to  seize  his  foot,  he  would  move 
up  a  little,  so  that  she  could  not  reach  him.  Meantime  the  tree 
seemed  to  be  growing  taller.  The  girl  below  called  to  her  friend, 
"You  had  better  come  down,  this  tree  is  growing  taller!"  —  "No," 
said  the  other,  "  I  can  almost  reach  him  now;  "  and  she  kept  on  climb 
ing.  When  the  girl  below  saw  the  tree  growing  so  high,  and  the  other 
girl  so  far  above  her  that  she  could  hardly  see  her,  she  ran  back  to 
the  camp  and  told  the  people.  They  rushed  out  to  the  tree;  but  the 
girl  had  gone,  she  could  not  be  seen. 

The  tree  grew  and  grew;  and  at  last  the  girl  reached  another  land, 
and  there  she  stepped  off  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  walked  away 
from  it.  Before  she  had  gone  far,  she  met  there  a  middle-aged  man, 
who  spoke  to  her,  and  she  began  to  cry.  He  said  to  her,  "Why, 

1  This  story  was  taken  down  many  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  White-Bull  (HotQa 
Whoko  mas),  a  Northern  Cheyenne,  who  was  born  in  the  South  in  1837,  and  died  on  the 
Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  July  10,  1921.  White-Bull's  first  name  was  Ice,  the  name 
also  of  his  grandfather,  a  famous  warrior  who  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Crow  camp 
about  1820;  and  under  this  name,  with  another  Cheyenne,  Dark,  he  professed  in  the  year 
1857  to  have  devised  a  medicine  which  should  render  harmless  the  bullets  of  the  white 
troops  under  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner  in  the  campaign  of  that  year  in  Kansas.  In  the  fight  the 
troops  did  not  use  their  guns,  but  charged  with  the  sabre,  and  this  unexpected  action 
obviously  rendered  the  medicine  useless!  The  Indians  fled,  and  lost  three  or  four  men. 
White-Bull  was  long  greatly  respected  as  a  medicine-man  and  priest.  He  took  part  in 
the  Custer  fight  in  1876,  where  his  only  son  was  killed.  As  one  of  Two-Moon's  band  in 
1877,  he  surrendered  to  Gen.  N.  A.  Miles  at  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.  For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  four  chiefs  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  the  others  being  Two-Moon,  Little- 
Chief,  and  American-Horse. 
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what  is   the  matter  with  you?     Only  last  night  you  were  wishing 
to  marry  me."     He  was  the  bright  star. 

He  married  the  girl,  and  they  lived  together.  He  told  her  that  she 
could  go  out  and  dig  roots  and  pommes  blanches  with  the  other  women, 
but  that  there  was  ascertain  kind  of  pomme  blanche  with  a  great  green 
top  that  she  must  not  dig;  to  dig  this  was  against  the  medicine. 
Every  day  the  girl  used,  to  go  out  to  dig  roots ;  and  one  day,  after  she 
had  been  out  some  time,  she  began  to  wonder  why  it  was  against  the 
medicine  to  dig  one  of  these  strange  pommes  blanches,  and  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  dig  one  and  find  out  about  it.  Next  day 
she  dug  one  up.  It  took  her  a  long  time;  and  when  she  pulled  up 
the  root,  she  saw  that  it  made  a  hole  through  the  ground  on  which  she 
was  standing.  She  could  look  down  through  this  hole,  and  see,  far 
below,  the  great  camp  from  which  she  had  come. 

When  she  looked  down  and  saw  the  lodges,  and  the  people  walking 
about,  very  small,  she  was  homesick;  she  felt  that  she  wanted  to  get 
back  to  her  people,  and  she  wondered  how  she  could  get  down.  Near 
by  there  grew  great  long  grass;  and  after  she  had  thought  for  a  time 
about  getting  away,  she  wondered  if  she  could  not  make  a  rope  of  this 
grass.  She  began  to  do  so;  and  for  many  days  she  worked,  braiding  a 
great  long  rope.  Her  husband  used  to  wonder  why  she  was  out  of 
doors  so  much,  and  what  she  was  doing;  and  one  day  he  asked  her. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  walk  about  a  great  deal,  and  that  makes  me  tired; 
and  then  I  sit  down  and  rest."  He  did  not  understand  it. 

At  last  the  woman  had  finished  her  rope,  and  let  it  down  through 
the  hole  in  the  ground  till  she  thought  she  could  see  it  touch  the  earth 
below.  She  got  a  strong  stick  and  laid  it  across  the  hole,  and  tied 
the  rope  to  it,  and  began  to  let  herself  down.  For  a  long  time  she 
went  down  safely;  but  when  she  got  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  she  found 
it  was  not  long  enough,  and  that  she  was  still  far  above  the  earth. 
For  a  long  time  she  held  on  there,  crying.  At  last,  however,  she  had 
to  let  go;  and  she  fell,  and  the  fall  broke  her  all  to  pieces.  Although 
the  fall  killed  her,  her  unborn  child  did  not  die;  he  was  made  of  stone, 
and  the  fall  did  not  kill  him. 

A  meadow-lark,  flying  about,  found  him,  and  took  pity  on  him, 
and  took  him  to  its  nest.  The  lark  kept  him  there  like  one  of  its 
young  ones ;  and  when  the  boy  got  big  enough,  he  used  to  creep  out  of 
the  nest  with  the  young  birds.  The  stronger  the  birds  grew,  the 
stronger  he  became.  He  got  so,  after  a  time,  that  he  could  crawl 
about  very  fast.  After  the  birds  had  grown  big  enough  to  fly  a  little 
way,  the  boy  was  able  to  run  about.  When  the  birds  became  strong, 
and  could  fly  about  anywhere,  he  could  follow  them.  He  was  growing 
to  be  a  big  boy. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  birds  to  go  south,  the  meadow-lark 
said  to  the  boy,  "Son,  you  would  better  go  home  now;  before  long  it 
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is  going  to  be  very  hard  weather  here;  we  are  all  going  to  the  south 
country."  The  boy  said,  "Father,  why  do  you  want  me  to  go  home? 
I  want  to  go  with  you."  —  "No,"  said  his  father,  "it  will  be  too 
hard;  you  would  better  go  home.  Your  people  live  down  the  stream; 
go  home  to  them."  —  "Well,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  will  go  home  if 
you  will  make  me  a  bow  and  arrows."  The  meadow-lark  did  so, 
and  pulled  out  some  of  his  own  quills  to  feather  the  arrows.  He  made 
him  four  arrows  and  a  bow;  and  after  they  were  finished,  the  meadow- 
lark  pointed  out  to  him  which  way  to  go,  and  the  boy  started  in  that 
direction. 

He  travelled  along  for  some  time ;  and  when  he  reached  the  camp, 
he  went  into  the  nearest  lodge,  where  an  old  woman  lived.  The  boy 
said  to  her,  "Grandmother,  I  want  a  drink  of  water."  She  said, 
"Grandson,  water  is  very  hard  to  get.  Only  those  who  can  run  the 
fastest  can  have  water." — "Why  is  it  hard  to  get  water,  grand 
mother?"  he  asked.  "Why,  grandson,"  said  she,  "only  the  young 
men  go  for  water,  the  fastest  runners.  There  is  a  fearful  animal  there, 
a  mitin1^  that  draws  in  (to  itself)  people  who  go  near  it."  The 
boy  said,  "Grandmother,  give  me  your  buffalo-paunch  bucket  and 
your  buffalo-horn  ladle.  I  will  go  for  water."  —  "Grandson,"  she 
said,  "many  young  men  have  been  killed  by  going  there  for  water. 
I  fear  you  will  be  killed,  too."  Nevertheless  she  gave  him  the  things 
he  asked  for,  and  he  went  to  the  stream  and  began  to  dip  up  water. 
While  he  was  doing  this,  he  kept  looking  about  for  this  animal. 

When  his  bucket  was  full,  the  mWn*  raised  its  head  above  the 
water.  It  had  a  great  mouth;  and  as  it  drew  in  its  breath,  the  suc 
tion  from  the  mouth  drew  in  the  boy,  and  the  water  and  the  bucket 
and  the  spoon.  Now,  when  he  was  sucked  in,  the  boy  had  his  knife; 
and  when  he  found  himself  inside  the  mth'n*,  he  saw  there  all  the 
people  that  had  ever  been  swallowed  by  it.  With  his  knife  he  cut  a 
hole  in  the  animal's  side,  and  let  out  all  the  people.  Then  he  brought 
the  water  to  his  grandmother. 

"Why,"  said  his  grandmother,  "my  son,  who  are  you?  What  are 
you?"  —  "Grandmother,"  said  he,  "I  am  Falling-Star;  I  have  killed 
the  great  thing  that  has  been  starving  you  for  water."  The  woman 
told  an  old  man  of  this,  and  he  cried  it  through  the  camp  that  Falling- 
Star  had  killed  the  great  animal  that  had  so  long  deprived  them  of 
water. 

After  he  had  saved  that  camp,  he  said  to  his  grandmother,  "Grand 
mother,  are  there  any  other  camps  of  people  near  here?  "  The  old 
woman  said,  "Yes,  there  is  one  down  below,  on  this  stream."  Then 
Falling-Star  left  the  camp,  taking  with  him  his  bow  and  arrows. 

1  A  mythical  water-monster  described  as  a  very  large  lizard,  partly  covered  with  hair, 
and  with  one  or  two  horns.  The  thunder-birds  have  been  known  to  kill  these  monsters. 
One  or  two  writers  have  inferred  that  mih'n*  is  an  alligator,  but  this  is  not  the  fact. 
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It  is  now  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  boy  travelled  and  travelled, 
and  at  length  he  reached  the  camp  below.  When  he  got  there,  he 
went  into  an  old  woman's  lodge.  She  was  sitting  there  alone,  with 
her  head  hanging  down,  and  only  one  stick  of  wood  [on  the  fire].  He 
said  to  her,  "Grandmother,  I  am  very  cold;  why  don't  you  have  a 
larger  fire?  "  —  "Why,  grandson,"  she  said,  "we  cannot  get  any  wood; 
there  is  a  great  Owl 1  in  the  timber,  that  kills  people  when  they  go 
for  wood."  —  "Give  me  your  rope  and  axe,"  said  Falling-Star;  "I 
will  go  and  get  wood." — "Ah,  no,  grandson!  do  not  go!  He  is  a  great 
and  terrible  owl.  He  takes  people  up  and  sticks  them  into  his  ears," 
said  the  old  woman. 

Falling-Star  took  the  rope  and  axe,  and  started  out  for  wood.  As 
he  was  chopping  wood  in  the  timber,  he  kept  looking  all  about  him  for 
the  owl.  After  his  wood  was  cut  and  tied  up,  suddenly  this  great 
owl  appeared,  and  took  the  boy  up  and  put  him  into  his  ear.  After 
the  boy  had  been  put  in  the  ear,  he  took  his  bow  and  one  of  his  arrows 
and  shot  the  thing  in  the  brain,  and  it  fell  down  dead. 

The  boy  crept  out  of  the  ear,  and  took  up  his  wood  and  carried  it 
back  to  his  grandmother's  lodge.  "Now,"  he  said,  "grandmother, 
we  will  have  a  big  fire  and  get  warm.  I  have  killed  this  great  thing 
that  kept  you  from  getting  wood."  The  grandmother  told  of  this; 
and  an  old  man  called  it  through  the  camp,  that  Falling-Star  had 
killed  the  great  owl  that  lived  in  the  timber. 

Some  time  after  this,  Falling-Star  asked  his  grandmother  if  there 
were  any  other  camps  near  by,  and  she  told  him  that  on  beyond 
there  were  others.  So  he  left  that  camp.  By  this  time  it  was  winter, 
and  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  Falling-Star  came  to  the  camp,  and 
went  into  an  old  woman's  lodge  and  sat  down.  The  old  woman  did 
not  set  food  before  him;  and  at  length  he  said  to  her,  "Grandmother, 
I  am  very  hungry." 

"O  my  son!"  said  she,  "we  have  no  food.  We  cannot  get  any 
buffalo.  Whenever  we  go  for  buffalo,  a  great  white  crow  comes  about 
and  drives  them  away."  Falling-Star  said,  "That  is  bad,  that  is 
very  bad,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  Do  you  go  out  and  look  about 
the  camp  for  an  old  worn-out  robe,  with  but  little  hair  on  it;  and  tell 
the  old  chief  to  choose  two  of  the  swiftest  runners  in  the  camp,  and 
send  them  to  me." 

The  old  woman  went  out  to  look  for  such  a  robe,  and  found  one; 
and  then  she  went  to  the  chief's  lodge,  and  told  him  that  she  wanted 
him  to  choose  two  of  the  swiftest  men  on  foot  in  the  camp;  and  that 
when  he  had  found  them,  he  should  bring  them  to  Falling-Star  at  her 
lodge.  She  took  the  robe  back  to  the  lodge. 

The  two  swift  young  men  were  sent  to  Falling-Star;  and  he  told 

1  Mi'stai  =  owl  or  ghost. 
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them  that  when  any  buffalo  came  near  the  camp,  he  would  go  out  to  a 
certain  place;  and  that  when  the  buffalo  ran,  he  would  follow  them; 
and  that  these  young  men  must  chase  the  buffalo,  following  him  far, 
and  not  giving  up;  and  that  when  they  overtook  him,  they  must  shoot 
at  and  kill  him;  and  that  after  they  had  killed  him,  they  must  cut 
him  open  and  leave  him  lying  there. 

Not  long  after  this,  buffalo  were  seen,  and  came  close  to  the  camp; 
and  the  men  started  out  to  try  and  kill  some.  When  they  started, 
the  white  crow  flew  over  the  buffalo,  and  called  out,  "They  are  com 
ing!  They  are  after  you!  Run,  run!"  The  buffalo  started  and 
ran;  and  behind  them  ran  an  old  scabby  bull,  with  little  hair  on  its 
body,  which  could  not  catch  up  with  the  herd.  The  two  swift  young 
men  chased  this  bull,  and  did  not  give  up;  and  at  last  they  caught 
him  and  shot  him,  and  killed  him,  and  then  opened  him  and  left  him 
there,  and  returned  to  the  camp,  as  Falling-Star  had  told  them. 
After  they  had  cut  him  open  and  left  him,  as  they  were  going  back  to 
the  camp,  the  young  men  looked  back,  and  saw  birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  wolves  and  coyotes,  gathering  about  the  carcass.  Among  the 
birds  was  the  white  crow.  He  would  fly  over  the  carcass  and  alight, 
and  say,  "I  wonder  if  this  is  not  Falling-Star!"  Then  he  would  fly 
over  the  bull  again,  and  alight,  and  say,  "  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  Falling- 
Star!"  He  kept  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  carcass,  and  called 
out  to  the  other  birds,  " Leave  the  eyes  for  me!  Do  not  touch  the 
eyes!  I  wonder  if  this  is  Falling-Star!  "  He  kept  getting  still  closer; 
and  just  as  he  was  about  to  peck  at  the  eyes,  Falling-Star  reached 
out  and  caught  him  by  the  legs.  As  soon  as  he  did  so,  all  the  birds 
flew  away,  and  the  coyotes  and  wolves  scattered  all  over  the  hills. 
Falling-Star  brought  the  crow  to  his  grandmother's  lodge,  and  sent 
for  one  of  the  soldier  bands  and  the  chief,  to  decide  what  should  be 
done  with  the  crow.  The  chief  said,  "I  will  take  him  to  my  lodge 
and  tie  him  in  the  smoke-hole,  and  smoke  him  to  death."  He  took 
him  to  his  lodge,  and  tied  him  over  the  fire  in  the  smoke-hole;  but 
one  day  the  crow  twisted  loose  and  got  away. 

Falling-Star  sent  some  of  his  young  men  out  to  gather  flax-weeds ;  and 
from  the  bark  he  made  a  long  string,  and  to  the  end  of  the  string  he 
tied  a  slender  thread,  and  to  the  thread  he  tied  a  small  feather. 
He  blew  this  feather  out  of  the  top  of  the  lodge,  and  told  the  people 
to  watch  the  string;  and  whenever  it  stopped  going  out,  to  pull  it 
back  quickly;  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  would  find  the  crow.  When 
the  string  stopped,  they  drew  it  in,  and  soon  the  crow  came  fluttering 
down  through  the  smoke-hole.  Then  they  killed  it.  After  this  they 
caught  many,  many  buffalo.  The  people  said,  "Now  we  are  saved. 
Now  we  can  have  plenty  to  eat." 

Falling-Star  left  that  camp,  and  travelled  on  to  another.  He  went 
into  an  old  woman's  lodge,  and  said,  "Grandmother,  I  am  hungry,  I 
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want  something  to  eat."  —  "Son,"  she  said,  "it  is  bad  here,  we  have 
nothing  to  eat.  When  we  go  to  chase  buffalo,  Winter-Man  sends  a 
big  snow-storm,  and  we  can  get  nothing."  Falling-Star  said  to  his 
grandmother,  "The  next  time  that  buffalo  come,  you  and  I  will  go 
out  and  get  some  meat.  So  fix  up  your  dog-travois."  When  the 
buffalo  came,  he  said  to  her,  "Get  ready  now!  We  will  go."  They 
all  went  out  and  killed  some  buffalo.  There  was  one  nice  fat  cow; 
and  Falling-Star  said,  "Come,  grandmother,  we  will  cut  up  this  one." 

As  they  were  butchering,  Winter-Man  appeared  on  the  hill,  with  a 
great  club  in  his  hand.  He  started  down  toward  them,  and  the 
grandmother  wanted  to  run.  Falling-Star  said,  "Do  not  run  away, 
grandmother!"  and  as  he  said  this,  he  cut  out  the  kidney  from  the 
cow,  and  handed  it  to  his  grandmother.  By  this  time  Winter-Man 
was  close  to  them.  He  said  to  Falling-Star,  "Why  do  you  give  the 
kidney  to  that  old  woman?  "  Winter-Man  lifted  his  foot  and  kicked 
the  old  woman,  and  his  leg  flew  off.  He  raised  his  hand  and  struck 
at  her,  and  his  arm  flew  off.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  to  her, 
and  his  head  flew  off,  and  he  fell  down.  They  butchered  the  cow 
quickly,  and  went  away  and  left  Winter-Man  lying  there. 

After  they  got  to  the  lodge  with  the  meat,  they  had  something  to 
eat;  and  Falling-Star  said,  "I  think  I  will  go  over  and  see  Winter- 
Man." —  "No,"  said  his  grandmother,  "do  not  go!  You  have 
treated  him  badly,  and  he  may  kill  you."  —  "I  think  I  will  go,"  said 
Falling-Star.  "Where  does  he  live?"  His  grandmother  said,  "He 
lives  over  there  in  that  cut  bank." 

Falling-Star  went  to  the  cut  bank,  and  went  in;  and  Winter-Man, 
who  had  been  brought  in  and  cured  by  his  wife,  said,  "Why  do  you 
come  here  after  the  way  you  have  treated  me?"  —  "Why,  uncle," 
said  Falling-Star,  "  I  only  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  and  to  see  your  bow." 
He  took  up  the  bow,  which  was  made  of  a  great  tree,  and  bent  and 
broke  it. 

Winter-Man  said,  "Why  do  you  do  this?  Get  out  of  my  lodge! 
Why  do  you  stay  here  when  I  order  you  out?  Have  you  no  feeling? 
Have  you  no  shame?"  —  "Oh,"  said  Falling-Star,  "I  want  to  see 
your  club."  He  picked  up  the  club  and  struck  Winter-Man  over 
the  head  with  it,  and  killed  him  with  his  own  club.  Then  he  killed 
his  wife  and  children,  all  except  one  little  one  who  got  away  and  crept 
into  a  crevice  in  the  ground.  After  he  had  done  this,  he  went  back 
to  the  lodge  and  told  his  grandmother  that  he  had  killed  Winter- 
Man  and  all  his  family  except  one.  He  said  to  her,  "Tell  every  one 
in  the  camp  to  heat  water  and  pour  it  into  that  crevice,  and  try  to 
scald  that  child  to  death."  The  people  did  this  for  a  long  time;  but 
whenever  they  stopped,  they  could  see  frost  rising  out  of  the  crack, 
and  at  last  they  stopped.  If  he  had  killed  that  one,  we  should  have 
had  no  more  snow. 
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Falling-Star  left  that  camp  and  travelled  on.  It  was  now  the 
middle  of  winter.  The  days  were  short,  and  it  became  dark  early. 
One  night  he  came  to  a  stream,  and  saw  a  light  on  it.  When  he  had 
come  close  to  this  light,  he  saw  near  him  a  man,  who  wore  a  necklace 
made  of  many  ears  of  people  strung  together,  standing  looking  at  the 
camp.  Falling-Star  said  to  himself,  "That  is  Double-Eyes."  He 
crept  back,  and  went  to  where  some  box-elders  grew;  and  from  the 
fungus1  which  grew  on  them  he  cut  out  many  pieces  shaped  like  ears, 
and  strung  them  about  his  neck.  He  walked  back,  and  went  up  to 
Double-Eyes,  who  said  to  him,  "Halloo,  friend!  Where  do  you  come 
from?  Why,  you  look  just  like  me!" 

"Yes,"  said  Falling-Star,  "I  am  the  same  kind  of  a  medicine-man. 
Suppose,  now,  the  people  wanted  to  kill  you,  how  could  they  do 
it?"  —  "Why,"  said  Double-Eyes,  "if  the  people  knew  it,  and  caught 
me  and  threw  some  grease  into  the  fire,  and  rattled  on  a  medicine- 
rattle,  I  should  fall  down  dead.  I  go  around  biting  peoples'  ears  off, 
and  making  necklaces  of  them.  There  is  one  lodge  here  that  I  have 
not  been  into.  After  it  is  quiet,  and  these  people  all  get  to  sleep,  I 
am  going  into  that  lodge."  Falling-Star  said,  "We  are  just  alike; 
that  is  the  only  way  I  can  be  killed."  Of  the  lodge  he  was  talking 
about,  Falling-Star  said,  "I  will  go  in  and  see  if  all  are  asleep,  and 
will  come  back  and  tell  you."  —  "It  is  well,"  said  Double-Eyes. 

Falling-Star  went  to  the  lodge;  and  when  he  got  there,  he  said, 
"Are  all  here  asleep?"  Some  one  answered,  "No."  Falling-Star 
said,  "That  person  who  goes  about  biting  off  ears  is  coming  here. 
You  must  all  pretend  to  be  asleep,  and  snore,  and  then  you  can  kill 
him.  The  only  way  he  can  be  killed  is  to  build  a  big  fire  and  throw 
some  grease  into  the  fire,  and  shake  a  medicine-rattle.  If  you  do 
that,  he  will  fall  down  and  die." 

The  people  in  the  lodge  were  glad  when  they  heard  this,  and  they 
said  they  would  do  as  Falling-Star  had  told  them.  Then  Falling- 
Star  went  back  to  Double-Eyes,  and  said  to  him,  "All  are  asleep  and 
snoring.  Let  us  go!  I  will  go  in  first."  —  "No,"  said  Double-Eyes, 
"I  will  go  in  first."  —  "Very  well,"  said  Falling-Star. 

They  went  to  the  lodge;  and  when  they  got  close  to  it,  they  listened, 
and  all  were  snoring.  Falling-Star  said  again  to  Double-Eyes,  "I 
will  go  in  first."  —  "No,"  said  Double-Eyes,  "I  will  go  in  first."  He 
entered ;  and  when  he  was  inside,  Falling-Star  closed  the  door  and  put 
his  weight  against  it,  and  called  out,  "He  has  gone  in!  "  The  people 
arose  quickly  and  built  up  a  big  fire.  Double-Eyes  was  trying  to  get 
out  everywhere,  but  Falling-Star  was  like  a  rock  against  the  door. 

1  This  fungus  is  called  in  Cheyenne  is-to-wo-esh-kon,  meaning  "one's  ears,"  with  a 
diminutive,  —  perhaps  "one's  small  ears."  It  looks  like  the  old-fashioned  dried  apples, 
which  have  been  given  the  same  name. 
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The  people  threw  some  grease  into  the  fire,  and  shook  a  medicine- 
rattle,  and  Double-Eyes  fell  down  dead.  Next  morning  the  people 
threw  Double-Eyes  out  of  doors.  All  those  in  the  camp  came  about 
him,  and  recognized  their  own  ears  and  took  them.  Falling-Star 
made  a  big  sweat-house,  and  told  the  people  to  get  into  it  and  take  a 
sweat,  and  to  hold  their  ears  against  the  sides  of  their  heads.  They 
did  so;  and  when  they  came  out,  all  had  their  ears  on  as  natural  as 
ever. 

While  he  was  in  this  camp,  he  was  told  that  they  needed  him  at 
the  next  camp;  that  a  lodge  had  been  built  for  him,  and  a  girl  was 
waiting  to  marry  him.  Those  people  were  worse  off  than  any.  An 
old  woman  lived  there  who  scalped  people.  Falling-Star  reached 
the  place,  and  found  it  just  as  he  had  been  told.  His  lodge  was  up, 
and  the  girl  he  was  to  marry  was  waiting  for  him.  All  the  people 
had  been  scalped,  and  had  their  heads  tied  up. 

The  old  woman  heard  of  his  coming,  and  went  over  to  see  him. 
She  said,  "Why,  grandson!  I  heard  that  you  had  arrived,  and  have 
come  over  to  see  you.  I  need  two  scalps  to  use  on  the  robe  I  am 
fixing."  —  "Yes,  grandmother,"  said  Falling-Star,  "we  heard  you 
needed  scalps,  and  that  is  why  we  came."  The  girl  had  not  been 
scalped;  she  had  long  hair,  and  so  had  Falling-Star.  After  a  while 
he  went  over  to  the  old  woman's  lodge,  taking  his  wife  with  him. 
She  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  lodge,  she  was  afraid;  but  he  coaxed 
her  to  go,  yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  would  go  in. 

When  they  entered,  the  old  woman  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
You  have  nice  hair."  —  "Yes,"  said  Falling-Star,  "we  came  here 
for  that  reason,  because  we  heard  you  needed  good  scalps."  He  told 
his  wife  to  sit  on  the  side  away  from  the  old  woman,  saying,  "I  will 
let  her  take  my  hair  first."  The  old  woman  made  ready  her  knife, 
and  walked  over  to  Falling-Star  to  cut  off  his  hair.  As  she  came 
close  to  him,  he  struck  her;  and  because  he  was  made  of  stone,  he 
knocked  her  down  and  killed  her  at  the  first  blow. 

When  the  people  heard  that  Falling-Star  had  killed  this  old  woman, 
they  all  rushed  into  the  lodge;  and  after  they  had  seen  that  she  was 
really  dead,  when  they  looked  about  the  lodge,  each  man  knew  his 
own  scalp  hanging  there.  Now  Falling-Star  made  a  big  sweat-house; 
and  he  told  all  the  people  to  get  in  and  take  a  sweat,  and  while  they 
were  sweating  to  hold  their  scalps  on  their  heads.  They  did  this; 
and  when  they  came  out  of  the  sweat-house,  their  heads  were  perfect. 

Falling-Star  married  the  girl,  and  lived  always  with  these  people. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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former  abundance  of  North 
America's  big  game  is  hardly 
realized  today.  Accounts  of  the 
enormous  numbers  of  buffalo, and  other 
game  make  little  impression  on  us. 
We  who  have  never  witnessed  any 
thing  with  which  we  can  compare  what 
is  described,  cannot  picture  the  scenes. 

Scattered  writings  of  recent  years 
contain  many  interesting  references  to 
former  game  plenty;  but  besides  these, 
buried  in  old  books  of  travel  and  dis 
covery,  are  other  accounts,  even  more 
interesting,  which  to  many  of  us  are 
unknown.  Then,  too,  hidden  away  in 
the  memories  of  a  few  living  men,  are 
recollections  of  game  plenty  seen  with 
their  own  eyes,  which  have  not  been 
recorded. 

Of  the  big-game  hunters  and  field 
naturalists  of  the  present  day,  who 
must  go  far  in  order  to  put  in  practice 
their  skill  in  hunting  or  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle,  or  their  observation  of  big 
game,  not  a  few,  I  think,  will  feel  an 
interest  in  these  random  notes  about 
some  of  our  game  animals. 

Naturalists  and  outdoor  men  feel 
keen  regret  at  the  passing  of  the  wild 
things,  so  beautiful  and  so  admirable 
under  natural  conditions.  The  dis 
appearance  of  the  wild  creatures  from 
most  of  the  land  is  a  loss — a  loss  in 
beauty  and  a  loss  to  civilization, 
which  they  benefited  in  many  ways. 
Yet  fortunately  some  of  them  are 
being  preserved  and  will  no  doubt 
endure  for  generations;  and  in  the 
national  parks  and  forest  reserves  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
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who  used  to  hunt  them  may  continue 
to  see  examples  of  many  of  our  most 
splendid  forms  of  wild  game. 

WHITE-TAILED    DEER 

Notwithstanding  the  pursuit  to 
which  it  has  always  been  subjected,  the 
familiar  Virginia  deer  still  persists  in 
many  thickly  settled  regions.  Where 
it  is  provided  with  proper  range  and 
protection,  it  does  well  and  increases. 
Occasionally  it  is  even  propagated  in 
semi-domestication  for  food. 

Formerly  abundant  from  the  Atlan 
tic  Coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Mexico,  and  California,  its  range  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  has  of  late  years  ex 
tended  far  to  the  north  and  east.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  it  had  not  in 
habited  Nova  Scotia  until  introduced 
there  about  1888.  Recently,  however, 
some  remains  of  this  animal  were  found 
in  two  widely  separated  prehistoric 
shell  heaps,  and  the  bones  were  identi 
fied  by  anatomists  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  which  identifica 
tion,  it  is  understood,  was  later  con 
firmed  by  Dr.  Gerritt  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum. 

A  point  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  species  is  that  it  was  perhaps 
the  first  of  our  big-game  animals  in 
behalf  of  which  serious  efforts  at  pro 
tection  were  attempted.  Nearly  sixty 
years  ago  the  Hon.  Clinton  L.  Merriam, 
of  Locust  Grove,  Lewis  County,  New 
York,  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
deer  of  the  Adirondack  region,  which 
were  being  destroyed  in  great  numbers. 
At  the  time  wolves  and  panthers  still 
existed  in  the  Adirondacks  and  killed 
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many  deer,  but  the  chief  slaughter  was 
wrought  by  the  residents.  During  the 
deep  snows  of  winter,  when  the  deer 
found  it  hard  to  get  about,  these 
residents  chased  them  with  dogs  and, 
following  the  dogs  on  snowshoes, 
killed  the  defenseless  animals  with 
clubs.  Driving  deer  into  the  water 
with  dogs  in  summer  and  killing  them 
while  swimming,  was  then — and  for 
many  years  afterward — a  recognized 
method  of  hunting. 

In  his  efforts  to  lessen  the  destruc 
tion  of  these  animals,  Mr.  Merriam 
appealed  to  the  New  York  Associa 
tion  for  the  Protection  of  Game,  and 
in  a  letter  written  in  March,  1869,  to 
Royal  Phelps,  its  president,  Mr. 
Merriam  urged  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  amendments  to  a  game  bill 
then  before  the  New  York  Legislature. 
Among  other  things,  these  amendments 
provided  for  a  bounty  on  wolves,  the 
closing  of  still  hunting  December  25, 
prohibition  of  trapping  deer,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  heavy  fine  for  each 
offense  when  a  railroad  received  as 
freight  venison  killed  in  New  York 
after  January  15. 

While  at  the  time  Mr.  Merriam's 
efforts  did  not  accomplish  great  things 
in  the  way  of  further  protection  of 
deer  by  law,  they  did  much  to  educate 
the  people  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
general  public.  He  vigorously  agitated 
the  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  local  deer,  and,  I  think,  was  the 
first  man  who  took  active  steps  to  save 
the  Adirondack  deer.  In  one  form 
or  another,  most  of  his  recommenda 
tions  were  later  incorporated  in  the 
laws  of  New  York. 

In  that  year  (1869)  Mr.  Merriam 
estimated  that  the  deer  in  the  Adiron 
dacks  numbered  5000  and  he  feared 
their  early  extermination  there .  Today 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  50,000 


deer 'in  the  region,  and  that  during  the 
hunting  season  of  1918,  deer  to  the 
number  of  15,000  were  killed. 

MOOSE 

The  range  of  the  moose  extends,  with 
some  interruptions,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  but  the  animal  is  chiefly 
represented  in  Canada.  It  was,  and  is, 
more  or  less  abundant  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Maine,  in  the 
District  of  Gaspe*,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abun 
dantly  as  far  east  as  the  Saguenay  and, 
formerly,  east  of  that,  almost  or  quite 
to  the  Godbout  River,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Father  Albanel.  It  was  for 
merly  found  in  great  numbers  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  the  Rev 
erend  Nathan  Perkins,  who  in  1789 
made  a  trip  to  the  new  settlements  in 
that  state,  wrote  "  Moose  plentiful  on  ye 
mountains  over  against  Jericho,  Essex, 
and  Colchester — people  hunt  them— 
eat  them  in  lieu  of  beef — and  get  their 
tallow.  Bears  and  wolves  plenty." 
They  were  found  occasionally  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  Adirondack  region  they  were  well 
represented,  the  last  one  apparently 
having  been  killed  there  in  1 86 1 . 1  They 
occurred  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  in  Wisconsin,  are  still 
found  in  Minnesota,  and  again  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  northern 
Wyoming — one  was  killed  near  the 
North  Platte  River — northward  in 
suitable  situations,  and  become  very 
abundant  and  very  large  in  Alaska.2 
The  Yellowstone  Park  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  southernmost 
points  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  where 
moose  were  abundant,  and  only  a 

^Efforts  to  reintroduce  the  moose  in  the  Adirondacks 
have  not  been  successful  nor  did  the  animals  do  well 
in  the  Corbin  Preserve  in  New  Hampshire.  Those 
placed  there  have  disappeared. 

2There  is  a  moose  head  from  Alaska  in  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Chicago,  the  antlers  of 
which  measure  more  than  six  and  one-half  feet  in 
spread. 
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dozen  years  ago  the  Hon.  George 
Shiras  3d  discovered  that  they  were 
extraordinarily  plentiful  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  just  where  it 
comes  out  of  the  mountains  and  enters 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Their  extraordinary  number  in  prim 
itive  times  is  indicated  by  the  report  of 
Nicolas  Perrot,  who  says  that  in  the 
winter  of  1670^71  the  Saulteur  Indians 
''secured  more  than  two  thousand  four 
hundred  moose  in  an  island  called  Isle 
des  Outaouas/'1  which  extraordinary 
catch  of  game  was  made  only  with 
snares.  Such  snares  were  nooses  of 
rawhide  set  in  openings  in  a  sort  of 
fence  made  of  trees  and  poles  loosely 
planted  in  the  ground;  the  animal, 
running  its  head  into  the  noose,  pulled 
up  the  post  to  which  the  line  was  tied 
and  dragged  it  along,  until  finally  the 
post  struck  some  resistant  growth,  the 
line  was  held  fast,  and  the  moose 
was  choked  to  death.  In  other  places, 
and  at  other  times,  the  Indians  killed 
moose  with  guns  or  arrows,  but  in 
winter,  when  the  snows  were  deep, 
they  pursued  them  on  snowshoes  and 
dispatched  them  with  lances.  This 
method,  according  to  the  Jesuit  Rela 
tions,  was  practiced  everywhere  in  the 
country  of  the  moose. 

Moose  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
changed  conditions  and  still  flourish 
in  parts  of  eastern  Canada  which  are 
sparsely  populated.  In  recent  years 
they  have  greatly  extended  their  range 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
Alaska,  and  are  now  common  in  the 
delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  They 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  signs 
of  civilization  and,  unless  overhunted 
and  driven  away  by  lumbering  opera 
tions,  tend  to  hold  their  own  in  point  of 
numbers.  The  settlement  of  many 
portions  of  Canada  will  be  gradual  and 
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we  may  expect  to  see  the  moose  an 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  part  of 
North  America  for  many  years. 

ELK 

The  elk  had  the  widest  distribution 
of  any  of  our  large  hoofed  game  ani 
mals.  In  one  form  or  another  it  was 
found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  latitude  59°  in  western 
Canada  south  into  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  From  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Quebec  on  the  northeast  it 
extended  south  at  least  as  far  as  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  from  there 
westward  it  was  very  abundant. 

The  Jesuit  Relations,  speaking  of  the 
country  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
contain  frequent  references  to  "wild 
cows,"  aa  kind  of  cow  that  appears  to 
have  some  affinity  with  ours,"  and  so 
on.  Elk  are  commonly  spoken  of; 
but  this  is  the  French  elan,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  elk  of  Europe  and  the 
animal  which  we  Americans  call  by  its 
Indian  name,  moose. 

A  passage  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  for 
1646,  by  Fr.  Hierosme  Lalemant  de 
scribes  in  the  following  language  four 
species  of  deer  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal : 

There  is  found  here  a  species  of  deer,  differ 
ent  from  the  common  ones  of  France.  Our 
French  call  them  "wild  cows,"  but  they  are 
really  deer;  their  branching  horns  have  no 
likeness  to  the  horns  of  our  oxen,  and  their 
bodies  are  very  dissimilar,  and  of  much 
greater  height.  These  animals  go  in  troops; 
but,  to  assist  one  another,  during  the  winter, 
they  follow  one  after  another,  the  first  ones 
breaking  the  way  for  those  that  come  after; 
and,  when  the  one  which  breaks  and  opens  up 
the  snow  is  tired,  it  places  itself  last  in  the 
beaten  path.  The  deer  in  France  do  the  same 
in  crossing  a  river,  when  they  happen  to  be 
in  a  herd.  According  to  report,  these  animals 
hardly  stop  in  one  place,  continually  travelling 
within  these  great  forests.  The  Elks  do  the 
contrary;  though  they  walk  together,  they 
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observe  no  order,  browsing  here  and  there, 
without  straying  far  from  the  same  shelter. 
This  is  what  prompted,  some  days  ago,  a 
Savage  who  wished  to  become  sedentary,  to 
say  t:at  the  Elks  were  French,  and  that 
other  sort  of  roving  deer,  Algonquins;  be 
cause  the  latter  go  to  seek  their  living  hither 
and  thither  within  these  great  forests,  and  the 
French  are  stationary,  tilling  the  earth  at  the 
place  where  they  make  their  abode.  Besides 
these  deer,  there  are  two  other  species — one  of 
which  is  similar,  or  which  has  much  likeness, 
to  our  deer  of  France;  the  other  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  Onager  or  wild  a?s  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  description  of  the  "wild  cows" 
with  their  branching  horns,  their 
height  much  greater  than  a  domestic 
cow,  and  their  method  of  breaking  a 
way  through  the  snow  can  only,  it 
seems,  apply  to  the  wapiti.  The  elks 
spoken  of  are  our  moose.  The  species 
of  deer  "which  has  much  likeness  to 
our  deer  of  France"  may  very  well  be 
the  Virginia  deer,  while  the  "  Onager 
or  wild  ass  of  the  Scriptures"  is  the 
caribou.  This  name  was  applied  to 
that  species  by  Sagard,  History  of 
Canada,  1636,  p.  750,  and  by  La 
Hontan. 

From  what  we  read  in  the  Jesuit 
Relations  it  seems,  then,  that  the 
wapiti  must  have  been  abundant  in 
the  open  country  along  the  St.  Law 
rence  River  down  below  Montreal. 
Hind  in  his  Labrador  Peninsula  quotes 
a  statement  that  the  elk  (wapiti) 
persisted  on  the  Saguenay  until  1823, 
when  the  last  survivors  were  killed  by 
the  Montagnais  Indians. 

The  wapiti  was  not  in  old  times  an 
inhabitant  of  the  dense  woods,  and 
may  never  have  been  abundant  in  the 
heavily  forested  New  England  hills, 
though  it  was  no  doubt  found  in  open 
valleys.  At  certain  points  in  New 
York  it  did  occur,  and  in  abundance. 
La  Hontan  in  a  letter  dated  May, 
1687,  describes  the  process  by  which 


the  natives  drove  cerfs  (La  Have,  1703) 
or  harts  (London,  1735)  into  a  pound, 
and  gives  an  engraving  which  shows  the 
animals  being  forced  into  an  enclosure. 
This  occurred  somewhere  near  Lake 
Champlain. 

Major  William  Austin  Wadsworth 
had  for  many  years  at  his  home  in 
Geneseo,  New  York,  two  pairs  of  elk 
antlers  which,  it  is  believed,  were  taken 
somewhere  in  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Mo 
hawk  River  with  the  Hudson.  These 
antlers,  Major  Wadsworth  told  me, 
came  from  Col.  Walter  S.  Church,  a 
good  part  of  whose  life  was  spent  near 
Albany  and  west  of  that  city,  and  Major 
Wadsworth  believed  that  they  were 
taken  somewhere  in  that  general 
region.  Colonel  Church  presented 
the  antlers  to  a  relative  of  Major 
Wadsworth,  when  the  latter  was  a 
youngster,  perhaps  between  1850  and 
1860.  Colonel  Church  was  born  prob 
ably  between  1810  and  1820. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Merriam  in  his  Mammals 
of  the  Adirondacks  presents  traditions 
of  the  occurrence  of  elk  in  that  region 
and  mentions  the  discovery  of  antlers 
there.  He  is  inclined  to  doubt  the 
accounts  given  by  De  Kay  of  elk  hav 
ing  been  killed  there  between  1830  and 
1840,  for  he  could  find  no  Adirondack 
hunters,  however  aged,  who  knew  of 
such  happenings. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  told  of  the 
finding  of  a  pair  of  elk  antlers  which 
had  been  recovered  from  the  bottom 
of  a  small  pond  in  central  Vermont. 
A  note  of  the  discovery  was  published 
in  Forest  and  Stream,  March  11,  1899, 
Vol.  LII,  p.  185. 

According  to  McAtee,  elk  were 
found  in  historic  times  in  or  near  what 
is  now  the  District  of  Columbia.  About 
the  year  1775  Bartram  speaks  of  them 
as  being  at  the  heads  of  certain  rivers 
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of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Until 
after  the  Civil  War  they  persisted  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  last  one  was  killed  in  that  state  in 
1867. 

As  the  country  became  thickly  popu 
lated  and  communities  pressed  farther 
and  farther  westward,  the  elk,  of  course, 
retreated  before  them.  Nevertheless, 
in  Michigan  there  were  elk  certainly  as 
late  as  1874,  and  probably  well  into 
the  decade  between  1880  and  1890. 
In  1870  there  were  elk  in  Iowa,  where 
I  saw  them,  and  in  northern  Minnesota 
they  lasted  almost  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  When  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  was  built  through  Nebraska, 
elk  were  abundant  on  the  plains,  and 
in  1868  they  were  killed  within  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  miles  of  the  city  of 
Omaha,  while  in  1873  they  were  abun 
dant  on  Cedar  Creek  and  on  the  Loups, 
and  were  found  at  the  head  of  forks 
of  the  Loup  River  as  late  as  1880. 

In  these  modern  days  we  read  of  the 
elk  as  found  only  among  the  moun 
tains  and  the  timber,  and  some  young 
people  may  think  of  it  as  a  mountain 
animal — one  that  dwells  in  the  forest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elk  of  old 
times  was  quite  as  much  an  animal  of 
the  open  country,  the  plains,  the  high 
plateaus,  and  the  naked  bald  hills. 
If  alarmed,  it  plunged  into  timber  or 
thickets,  but  it  loved  the  open. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  establish 
ment  of  a  game  reservation  for  wild 
birds  and  animals  in  Nebraska  was 
being  discussed,  some  naturalists  ex 
pressed  doubt  as  to  whether  the  elk 
could  live  on  the  plains.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  the  elk  is  naturally 
an  animal  of  the  open  land  and  not 
merely  of  the  densely  forested  country, 
had  been  entirely  overlooked  or  for 
gotten  by  some  of  the  men  of  today. 
Yet  in  my  youth  the  whole  of  the 


western  plains  was  a  resort  for  elk, 
which  lived  in  part  also  in  the  timber 
and  willows  along  the  river  bottoms. 
In  the  Yellowstone  Park  today  elk  are 
found  in  the  open,  which  is  where  they 
feed  and  live;  but,  if  frightened,  they 
run  into  the  timber  or  the  brush,  where 
their  enemies  lose  sight  of  them  and 
they  lose  sight  of  their  enemies. 

Up  to  about  1890,  great  herds  of  elk 
collected  each  winter  on  the  bare 
rolling  country  of  the  central  plateau 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  in 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 
This  country  was  high  and  cold,  but 
was  exposed  to  the  wind  and  was  largely 
free  from  snow.  The  elk  would  come 
down  from  the  high  mountains,  where 
the  snow  lay  deep,  seeking  the  warmer 
broken  country,  where  the  soil  was 
exposed  and  food  accessible.  Prac 
tically  all  the  elk  in  the  southern  and 
southeastern  portions  of  the  Yellow 
stone  Park  and  in  the  Wind  River 
Mountains  came  out  to  this  open 
country  to  winter,  and  for  a  few  years 
after  the  white  settlers  began  to  arrive, 
they  were  little  disturbed. 

For  the  elk  of  the  farther  western 
plains  and  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  high,  open  valleys  and 
meadows,  and  the  high,  bald  hills  of 
the  Continental  Divide  were  a  great 
summer  range.  Thither  they  went  in 
spring  from  their  wintering  grounds 
below,  the  bulls  in  bands  seeking  the 
highest  points,  to  get  away  from  the 
flies  and  mosquitoes  while  their  horns 
were  growing;  the  cows,  in  groups,  also 
went  to  the  high  country,  but  not  so 
high  as  the  bulls,  had  their  calves  there, 
and  then  again  collected  in  loose 
herds,  which  kept  together  until  early 
autumn. 

The  region  which  is  now  the  Yellow 
stone  National  Park  has  long  been 
under  observation,  and  the  migratory 
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movements  of  the  elk  in  that  section 
have  for  many  years  been  well  under 
stood  by  some  naturalists .  Early  in  Sep 
tember,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
first  advent  of  cold  and  snow  in  the  high 
regions,  the  elk  began  a  movement  from 
summer  to  winter  range, — a  general 
migration,  in  which  all  moved  down 
from  the  high  mountains.  Very  rarely 
a  few  animals  delayed  their  departure 
too  long  and  were  snowed  in  and  forced 
to  winter  on  the  heights  and  often  to 
starve.  I  recall  many  years  ago  learn 
ing  of  a  few  bulls  that  were  so  caught 
in  the  Hayden  Valley  and  stayed  there 
all  the  winter,  some  or  all  of  them 
dying  of  starvation. 

The  elk  from  the  Continental  Divide 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park  country  had 
regular  migration  routes  which  followed 
down  the  different  rivers  and  came  out 
either  on  the  lower  country  of  the  plains 
or  on  the  open  wind-swept  spaces  of 
the  high  central  plateau.  The  elk  on 
the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  present 
Yellowstone  Park  moved  east  down 
the  Yellowstone  River  as  well  as 
Clark's  Fork,  both  branches  of  the 
Stinking  Water,  now  called  Shoshone 
River,  and  down  the  Grey  Bull  and 
Wind  rivers.  Some  of  these  elk,  when 
they  reached  the  plains,  went  as  far  east 
as  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  and  win 
tered  in  their  foothills. 

West  of  the  Continental  Divide  a 
part  of  the  elk  followed  down  the  Madi 
son  River  toward  the  Three  Forks  of 
the  Missouri  and  wintered  in  that  lower 
country.  Those  to  the  south  of  the 
Continental  Divide — the  Heart  Lake. 
Lewis  Lake,  and  Shoshone  Lake  coun 
try — migrated  southward  along  Snake 
River,  part  of  their  number  passing 
over  the  Divide  between  Snake  River 
and  Green  River  at  various  low  points, 
following  down  tributaries  of  the  Green 
River,  and  thence  working  eastward  to 


the  wide  flats  and  bad-land  country 
of  the  Red  Desert,  and  east  and  south 
of  that.  In  various  sheltered  spots  in 
this  plateau  country,  which  extends 
for  many  miles  east  and  west,  elk 
wintered  in  great  numbers.  They 
were  found  by  thousands  in  many 
places  of  limited  area  where  food  was 
abundant  or  near  which  it  was  acces 
sible  in  favorable  weather. 

Many  years  ago,  while  traveling  in 
September  through  the  country  south 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  I  saw  the  be 
ginnings  of  the  individual  migration 
southward  of  the  elk.  From  all  the 
hills  along  the  valleys  through  which 
we  rode  were  trails  in  the  snow  show 
ing  where  single  elk  had  passed  during 
the  night,  all  the  trails  converging 
toward  what  represented  the  easiest 
way  through  the  country,  and  at  last 
making  a  well-beaten  road. 

The  number  of  these  individual 
trails,  plainly  visible  everywhere  and 
through  the  glasses  often  traceable  for  a 
long  distance  up  the  mountain-sides, 
was  very  great,  and  all  the  trails 
headed  in  one  direction, — southward 
for  the  lower  country  where  food  was 
plentiful,  the  snow  less  deep,  and 
where  for  unnumbered  generations  the 
elk  of  this  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  had  spent  the  winter. 

In  early  days  I  used  to  be  much  at 
my  ranch  near  a  part  of  this  winter 
ing  ground,  and  not  infrequently  rode 
through  Bates'  Hole,  where  there  were 
thousands  of  these  elk.  There  they 
remained  until  the  approach  of  spring, 
when  the  snow  had  melted,  the  worst 
cold  had  passed,  and  the  early  spring 
rains  had  begun.  By  this  time  the  bulls 
had  shed  their  horns,  and  in  May  they 
began  to  drift  back  toward  the  higher 
country  and  were  often  seen.  The  bulls 
moved  by  twos  and  threes,  and  the 
movement  was  slow;  they  followed  up 
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the  snow  as  it  melted,  feeding  on  the 
old  grass,  for  as  yet  the  new  growth 
had  not  begun. 

Before  1890,  however,  a  movement 
of  cattlemen  had  started  from  the 
country  of  the  lower  plains.  Many 
of  the  ranges  there  had  been  stripped 
of  much  of  their  herbage  and  the 
cattle  no  longer  did  as  well  as  formerly 
and  were  moved  either  north  to  Mon 
tana  or  into  the  higher  country  to  the 
west,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
more  or  less  free  from  cattle.  Before 
this  a  few  sheep  also  had  been  brought 
into  this  upper  country  and,  with  the 
gradual  influx  of  cattle  and  sheep  and 
people,  there  came  to  be  some  inter 
ference  with  the  winter  range  of  the 
elk.  Soon  after  this,  too;  people  from 
east  of  the  mountains  and  from 
Colorado  learned  of  some  of  these 
wintering  grounds  and  began  to  come 
up  in  the  late  autumn  to  kill  elk  and 
load  up  their  wagons  with  meat  for  the 
winter.  This  movement  spread  very 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  so  many 
meat  hunters  came  to  the  particular 
country  just  spoken  of  that  all  the  elk 
that  wintered  there  were  killed  off, 
and  the  next  year  there  were  none  at 
all — to  the  great  disappointment  and 
surprise  of  the  hunters  who  came  up  for 
their  meat. 

Meantime,  the  Yellowstone  Park 
country  had  been  surrounded  on  the 
north,  west,  and  east  by  ranches. 
Settlement  on  the  south  side  came 
somewhat  later.  At  first  there  were 


only  a  few  prospectors  looking  for 
gold  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Snake 
River,  but  the  stories  they  took  back 
brought  into  the  country  a  few  settlers, 
some  of  whom  cut  hay  there  for  their 
cattle.  So  long  as  these  settlers  were 
but  few,  they  obtained  what  meat 
they  needed  from  the  passing  elk  herds 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  migra 
tion,  but  after  some  years  the  settlers 
had  so  increased  that  they  put  up 
fences  which  barred  the  ancestral 
migratory  road  of  the  elk  to  the 
south.  Then  began  the  starvation  of 
elk  about  which  of  late  years  we  have 
heard  so  much.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
destruction  caused  by  this  starvation 
has  far  exceeded  the  killing  by  all 
classes  of  hunters. 

While  the  elk  spend  their  summers 
in  an  absolutely  protected  area,  they 
must  leave  it  when  the  heavy  snows 
come.  The  park  is  a  rectangle  strad 
dling  the  continental  divide,  and  sur 
rounded  by  fenced  ranches,  beyond 
which  the  elk  cannot  pass.  They  are 
shut  up  in  a  territory  where  there  is 
not  enough  food  for  them,  and  so  in 
winters  of  heavy  snowfall  they  must 
starve.  I  believe  that  the  number  of 
calves  born  each  year  after  the  ani 
mals  have  gone  back  to  their  summer 
range  exceeds  the  winter's  loss,  and 
that  the  elk  herds  are  slowly  increas 
ing,  but  in  the  area  they  occupy  their 
food  is  not  increasing  but  is  growing 
less.  The  future  of  these  elk  is, 
therefore,  entirely  uncertain. 
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THE  MEDICINE  WHEEL 

BY  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

THE  so-called  Medicine  Wheel,  in  Wyoming,    has  long  been 
known  to  a  few  white  men  and  always  to  the  Indians. 
Yet  many  present  day  Indians  appear  almost  to  have  for 
gotten  even  the  vague  stories  that  they  have  heard  from  an 
earlier  generation. 

Its  first  mention  in  type,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  found  in  an  ac 
count  of  a  trip  into  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  printed  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  vol.  45,  p.  269,  September  28,  1895,  which  gives  the 
general  location  and  a  rough  description  of  the  wheel,  as  follows: 
On  the  very  top  of  Medicine  Mountain  can  still  be  seen  the  so-called 
Medicine  Wheel,  the  plan  and  general  arrangement  of  which  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  famous  Calendar  Stone  of  Old  Mexico.  As  the  name 
implies,  this  Medicine  Wheel  is  a  circle  composed  of  loose  stones.  In  the 
middle  of  it  is  a  hut  (also  of  stone)  from  which  spokes  of  stones  radiate  (like 
in  a  wheel)  to  the  circumference,  there  terminating  in  smaller  huts.  It  is 
said  that  these  smaller  huts  were,  during  the  religious  ceremonies,  occupied 
by  the  medicine  men  of  the  different  tribes,  while  the  larger  hut  in  the  center 
was  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  Manitou.  The  wheel  appears  to  be  of  great 
antiquity. 

In  the  American  Anthropologist  for  January-March,  1903, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Sims1  published  a  brief  account  of  it  as  "A  Wheel- 
shaped  Stone  Monument  in  Wyoming,"  giving  a  figure  which 
roughly  indicates  its  appearance.  Mr.  Sims  had  little  information 
about  the  matter,  and  his  paper  merely  calls  attention  to  the 
construction. 

A  number  of  people  have  visited  the  Medicine  Wheel  in  recent 
years;  but  nothing  seems  to  be  known  as  to  its  history  or  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  put.  It  is  built  on  the  flat-topped  shoulder  of  a 
bald  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Big  Horns,  just  about 
timber  line,  or  perhaps  a  little  above  it — perhaps  8700  feet.  The 
shoulder,  which  is  almost  without  soil,  consists  of  a  hard  white 
or  cream-colored  limestone  which  weathers  into  slabs  or  flat 


1  Am.  Anthrop.,  vol.  5,  no.  1,  N.  s.,  p.  107,  January-March,  1903. 
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fragments;  and  the  wheel  is  made  up  of  pieces  of  this  rock  arranged 
on  the  ground  in  a  certain  order.  Because  it  has  been  disturbed 
by  visitors  and  walked  over  and  disarranged  by  wandering  cattle, 
accurate  measurements  of  it  can  not  be  given. 

The  wheel  (Figs.  21  and  22)  consists  of  a  wide  and  somewhat 
irregular  circle  of  large  stones,  which  has  a  diameter  of  from 
seventy-four  to  eighty  feet.  In  the  center  of  this  circle  is  an  inner 
circle  of  large  stones — piled  up  in  a  wall — about  twelve  feet  in 
outside  diameter  and  about  seven  feet  inside,  and  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  high  (Fig.  23).  From  the  outer  side  of  the  wall 
of  this  inner,  the  central,  circle,  twenty-eight  lines  of  small  stones, 
set  close  together,  radiate  to  the  border  of  the  outer  circle. 

The  arrangement  of  these  stones  justifies  the  term  wheel,  and 
the  word  medicine  obviously  refers  to  the  mystery  or  "medicine" 
which  enshrouds  it.  The  outer  circle  of  stones  is  considered  the 
rim  of  the  wheel,  the  central  circle  its  hub,  and  the  lines  of  stone 
running  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  circle  its  spokes.  The  outer 
circle  is  not  complete,  for  on  its  easterly  side  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
is  interrupted  for  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  this  interruption 
furnishes  an  entrance  or  gateway  into  the  circle.  The  opening 
actually  faces  a  little  south  of  east. 

Behind,  west  of,  and  about  twelve  feet  without  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  a  little  south  of  west  from  the  opening  in  the  wheel's  rim 
to  the  east,  is  an  oval  construction  of  limestone  slabs,  nearly  long 
enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  in  (Fig.  24).  It  is  connected  with  the 
outer  circle — the  rim  of  the  wheel — by  a  line  of  small  stones  which 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  The 
wall  of  this  small  oval  is  continuous,  there  is  no  opening  in  it; 
but  it  is  so  low  that  it  may  be  stepped  over  at  any  point. 

Just  without  the  outside  circle  of  the  wheel,  and  connected 
with  it,  except  in  one  case,  are  four  low  circular  or  oval  construc 
tions  with  walls  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high — enclosures  in 
which  a  man  might  sit  or  recline.  Two  of  these  open  toward  the 
northeast,  and  all  touch  the  circle,  except  the  one  to  the  southeast 
where  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  bends  in  a  little  bit.  While 
these  four  exterior  stations  are  not  strictly  in  the  direction  of  the 
four  cardinal  points,  yet  it  may  well  be  that  they  represent  the 
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four  cardinal  points — the  one  to  the  south  of  the  gap  in  the  outer 
circle  of  stones  representing  the  South,  the  next  one,  the  West, 
the  next,  the  North,  and  the  fourth,  near  and  north  of  the  en- 
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FIG.  22.— Plan  of  Medicine  Wheel.    Drawn  by  Thos.  M.  Galey. 

trance,  representing  the  East.  Within  the  circle  and  adjoining  it 
on  the  northwest  side  is  a  stone-walled  structure  nine  feet  deep 
and  five  feet  wide,  inside  measurement,  opening  toward  the  center 
of  the  outer  circle,  which  occupies  in  that  circle  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  outer  circle  and  to  the  central  circle  that  the  altar 
in  the  Cheyenne  Medicine  Lodge  holds  to  the  wall  and  the  center 
pole.  Two  of  the  spokes  run  from  the  ends  of  the  walls  which 
form  the  sides  of  this  "altar"  to  the  central  circle.  This  is  the 
only  building  within  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  except  the  central  circle 
or  wall,  and  the  rows  of  stones  referred  to  as  spokes. 
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FIG.  23.— Central  circle  of  Medicine  Wheel.    Photo  by  Thos.  M.  Galey. 


FIG.  24. — Enclosure  west  of  Medicine  Wheel,  shown  at  left.    Photo  by 
Thos.  M.  Galey. 
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To  the  west  of  the  wheel,  and  a  little  south  of  the  oval  which 
is  connected  with  it  by  a  line  of  stones,  are  two  small  circles  of 
stones  which  are  close  to  one  another  and  which  appear  to  have  a 
relation  to  the  main  wheel.  Scattered  about  at  other  points  near 
the  main  wheel  are  six  more  or  less  irregular,  and  incomplete, 
circles  of  stones,  roughly  four  or  six  feet  in  inside  diameter,  all 
opening  toward  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  besides  these  other 
groups  of  stones,  some  of  .them  irregular  small  circles,  others 
consisting  of  two  slabs  of  stone  standing  on  their  narrower  ends, 
and  in  some  cases  with  a  third  flat  stone  on  top  of  the  two.  These 
last  groups  may  have  had  a  meaning  or  are  perhaps  merely  the 
work  of  idle  hands.  The  six  irregular  circles  of  stones  outside  the 
border  of  the  wheel,  and  too  distant  from  it  to  appear  on  the 
illustration  of  the  plan,  have  been  located  and  their  direction  and 
distance  from  the  center  measured  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson  of 
Wyola,  Montana,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

One  to  southeast  107  feet  from  center 
"     "  west  of  south      95    ." 

"     "   south  of  west  277     " 

"     "   northwest  114     " 

"     "   east  of  north  110     " 
"     "  south  71     " 

The  last  is  very  small,  and  perhaps  does  not  belong  in  the  series. 

The  Medicine  Mountain  no  doubt  takes  its  name  from  the 
mystery  of  the  wheel.  It  is  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Big 
Horn  National  Forest,  in  latitude  45°  49'  00.43",  longitude 
107°  54'  7.67",  and  its  elevation  9956  feet.  However,  as  already 
stated,  the  building,  or  wheel,  is  not  on  the  Medicine  Mountain 
proper  but  on  its  northerly  flat-topped  shoulder  which  is  much 
lower  than  the  summit  of  the  main  Medicine  Mountain.  It  is  at 
some  distance  from  water  or  from  wood,  and  I  saw  no  evidences  of 
people  having  camped  or  remained  near  it  for  many  years. 

That  in  ancient  times  it  was  a  place  of  resort  for  great  numbers 
of  people  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  very  old  and  worn  travois  trail 
which,  visible  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  looks  like  a 
broad  white  wagon  road  running  from  the  lower  foothills  up  over 
the  side  of  the  Medicine  Mountain,  passing  along  over  its  whole 
length,  and  descending  on  the  other  side  to  a  narrow  saddle  which 
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it  crosses  and  then  climbs  again  to  the  flat  where  the  Medicine 
Wheel  is  built  (Figs.  25  and  26).  On  this  travois  trail  there  are  no 
signs  of  recent  use;  yet  it  is  apparent  that,  in  times  past,  multi 
tudes  of  people  must  have  passed  over  it. 


FIG.  25. — Travois  trail  ascending  Medicine  Mountain.     Photo  by 
Thos.  M.  Galey. 

The  antiquity  of  the  wheel  can  not  be  doubted,  yet  it  appears 
also  that  sacrifices  have  been  made  there  in  comparatively  modern 
times.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson  found,  under  one  of 
the  stones  in  the  spokes,  two  beads  and  two  pieces  of  wampum. 
The  beads  are  of  European  manufacture  and  have  been  pro 
nounced  Venetian  beads  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Sims, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  apparently  found,  resting  on  projecting 
slabs  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  circle — the  so-called  hub  of 
the  wheel — a  bleached  buffalo  skull  which  had  been  placed  there 
in  comparatively  modern  times. 

No  living  Indians  that  I  know  of  profess  to  have  seen  the 
wheel,  though  many  have  heard  of  it.  Up  to  within  a  few  years, 
a  Crow  Indian,  Split  Ear,  had  visited  it  more  than  once.  He  is 
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no  longer  living.  Among  the  Crows  and  other  local  Indians, 
however,  various  stories  are  said  to  be  told  about  certain  mythical 
people,  usually  "little  people,"  who  live  under  the  ground  and 
pass  between  their  home  and  the  upper  air  through  a  deep  pit,  or 
cave,  formed  by  a  great  crack  in  the  limestone  to  the  west  of  the 
Medicine  Wheel.  These  tales  are  altogether  vague. 


* 
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FIG.  26. — Travels  trail,  looking  northerly  toward  Medicine  Wheel.     Photo 
by  Thos.  M.  Galey. 

Mr.  Sims  found  no  one  in  the  Crow  tribe  who  had  visited  the 
Medicine  Wheel,  but  notes  that  the  Crows  declared  that  it  had 
been  made  by  a  people  that  had  no  iron;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
very  old.  There  are  other  vague  stories  as  to  its  builders.  A 
little  book  entitled  The  Sheep  Eaters?  which  reads  like  fiction, 
states  that  the  Medicine  Wheel  was  built  by  the  Sheep  Eaters, 
and  that  the  twenty-eight  so-called  spokes  represent  the  twenty- 
eight  tribes  of  the  Sheep  Eaters. 


2  W.  A.  Allen,  D.  D.  S.,  New  York,  1913. 
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The  Sheep  Eaters  were  a  little  group  of  the  Shoshoni,  estimated 
in  1863  to  number  about  one  thousand,  but  now  extinct  as  a  group 
and  absorbed  by  the  Bannocks.  According  to  Granville  Stuart,3 
they  were  called  Sheep  Eaters  by  the  other  bands  of  Snakes,  be 
cause  they  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  the  mountain  sheep. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson  tells  me  that  Sheep  Eater  Indians  have  told 
him  that  the  wheel  was  built  by  their  people. 

Among  the  older  Cheyennes  the  existence  of  the  Medicine 
Wheel  is  well  known.  Some  of  them  tell  of  one  or  more  similar 
constructions,  or  of  pictures  on  cliffs  perhaps  made  in  imitation 
of  it. 

I  have  discussed  the  Medicine  Wheel  with  old  Cheyennes,  and 
particularly  with  Elk  River,  who  probably  was  born  about  1810- 
12.  He  was  a  man  of  good  intelligence,  of  excellent  memory,  and 
of  high  character.  He  was  extremely  well  informed  as  to  all  tribal 
customs  and  traditions.  His  mother  as  a  young  girl  had  lived  in 
one  of  the  permanent  earth  villages  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Cheyennes  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Years  ago,  when  I  showed  to  Elk  River  Mr.  Sims's  figure  of  the 
Medicine  Wheel,  he  said  at  once  that  it  was  the  plan  of  an  old 
time  Cheyenne  Medicine  Lodge.  The  outer  circle  of  stones  he 
said  represented  the  wall  of  the  Medicine  Lodge;  the  lines  leading 
toward  the  center,  the  rafters — or,  as  he  called  them,  the  lodge 
poles — of  the  Medicine  Lodge;  and  the  small  circle  in  the  center 
of  the  large  one,  from  which  the  so-called  spokes  radiate,  repre 
sented  the  center  pole  of  the  Medicine  Lodge.  He  added  that  the 
building  to  the  northwest  of  the  entrance,  and  within  the  circle 
and  touching  it,  was  the  place  from  which  the  thunder  came; 
and  by  this  I  understood  him  to  mean  what  I  call  the  altar — the 
place  in  the  Cheyenne  Medicine  Lodge  which  is  especially  sacred, 
and  in  which  is  the  buffalo  skull. 

Mr.  Sims  in  his  notice  of  the  Medicine  Wheel  says  that  the 
Crow  tribe  could  tell  him  nothing  about  the  construction.  He 
happened,  however,  to  meet  two  Sioux  Indians  who  were  visiting 
the  Crows  and  inquired  about  it  of  them.  He  says:  "After 


3  Montana  As  It  Is,  Granville  Stuart,  New  York,  1865. 
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inspecting  the  diagram  of  it,  which  I  had  hastily  drawn  in  order 
to  make  clearer  the  question  asked  them  through  an  able  inter 
preter,  each  of  the  Sioux  drew  a  diametrical  line  through  the 
wheel;  and,  pointing  to  one  half,  said  'Arapaho,'  and  then  pointing 
to  the  other  half,  said  'Cheyenne.'  Neither  of  these  men  acknowl 
edged  to  having  seen  the  wheel,  but  both  had  heard  of  it." 

This  testimony  is  interesting  confirmation  of  the  statement 
made  by  Elk  River.  The  close  relations  of  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahos  are  well  known.  According  to  the  traditions  related 
by  the  oldest  people,  the  Cheyennes  met  the  Arapahos  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Black  Hills,  three  generations  after  they  had  first 
begun  to  live  in  the  Black  Hills  country.  Ever  since  that  time, 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahos  have  been  close  friends  and  allies, 
often  living  and  camping  close  to  each  other  for  long  periods,  and 
constantly  intermarrying. 

The  oldest  Cheyennes  have  declared  with  great  positiveness 
that  the  Arapahos  were  first  seen— not  having  before  been  known 
— during  the  fourth  generation  after  the  Cheyennes  came  to  the 
Black  Hills.  The  Chief  of  the  Arapahos  at  that  time  was  named 
Curly  (Bip-py),  and  the  Head  Chief  of  the  Cheyennes  was  Goes 
In  (Is-tse-oh).  As  close  friends  in  peace  and  as  allies  in  war,  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahos  were  constantly  meeting  each  other 
and  often  united  in  holding  the  ceremony  of  the  Medicine  Lodge. 
This  is  the  testimony  given  by  people  who  knew  both  tribes  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago. 

The  position  of  the  stones,  the  outside  circle,  the  inner  circle, 
and  the  radiating  spokes  and  the  inside  construction  which 
touches  the  wall  on  the  northwest  of  the  circle,  suggest  at  once,  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  attended  and  observed  that  ceremony,  a 
ground  plan  of  the  Cheyenne  Medicine  Lodge.  As  Elk  River 
said,  the  outside  circle  of  the  stones  seems  to  represent  the  walls  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge,  the  inner  circle,  the  center  pole,  and  the 
so-called  spokes  of  the  wheel,  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  which  run 
from  the  fork  in  the  center  pole  to  the  supporting  cross-pieces  of 
the  wooden  framework  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge.  The  position  of  the  altar  confirms  the  other  points.  If 
we  imagine  the  Medicine  Wheel  to  be  the  ground  plan  of  the 
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Cheyenne  Medicine  Lodge,  the  oval  construction  to  the  west  and 
connected  with  the  large  circle  by  a  line  of  stones  occupies  approxi 
mately  the  place  of  the  "lonely"  lodge  where  the  instruction  is 
given  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  makers  and  from  which  the  Cheyenne 
Medicine  Lodge  women  carry  the  buffalo  skull  down  to  the 
Medicine  Lodge  which  is  in  process  of  being  built. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  about  this  Medicine  Wheel  by 
Elk  River,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  plan  laid  out  on  a  flat  surface 
which  closely  follows  the  ground  plan  of  the  Cheyenne  Medicine 
Lodge,  an  extract  from  the  story  of  Sweet  Medicine,  the  Cheyenne 
Culture  Hero,  is  not  without  interest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  various  adventures  including 
many  attempts  by  the  people  of  the  tribe  to  kill  him,  Sweet  Medi 
cine  at  length  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp  and 
showed  himself  in  plain  sight  to  all  the  people  on  six  or  seven 
occasions.  On  these  occasions  he  was  dressed  once  in  the  costume 
of  a  Contrary  and  on  subsequent  appearances  in  the  costume  of 
five  of  the  bands  of  soldiers — namely,  the  Dog  Soldiers,  Fox 
Soldiers,  Elk  Horn  Scrapers,  Bull  Soldiers,  and  Chief  Soldiers. 
In  other  words,  in  these  visits  he  foreshadowed  the  associations 
which  he  was  to  establish  later.  On  each  of  these  appearances, 
the  story  says,  Sweet  Medicine  came  from  the  East  and  went 
toward  the  opening  in  the  circle;  but,  when  near  the  opening,  he 
turned  to  his  left  hand  and  went  south  to  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  camp  where  he  marked  a  circle.  Then  he  passed  on  around 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  camp  and  marked  another  circle; 
then  to  its  northwest  border  where  he  made  another  circle;  then 
to  the  north  side  and  made  another  circle;  and  then  to  the  north 
east  side  where  he  made  the  last  of  these  circles. 

On  each  of  these  appearances,  he  came  from  the  same  direction, 
took  the  same  course  around  the  camp,  making  the  same  turns 
and  indicating  the  same  circles;  in  other  words,  he  marked  five 
circles  without  the  camp,  and  the  five  small  stone  circles  or 
enclosures  found  without  and  not  far  from  the  border  of  the 
Medicine  Wheel  may  possibly  represent  these  circles  which 
Sweet  Medicine  inscribed.  The  apparent  coincidence  of  the 
positions  of  some  of  the  circles  with  the  story  seems  worth  noting. 
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Mr.  Sims's  sketch  of  the  wheel  seems  to  have  been  drawn  more 
or  less  from  memory,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the 
plan  here  printed,  which  was  kindly  drawn  by  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Galey.  Another  similar  plan  was  made  by  H.  H.  Thompson.  Mr. 
Sims's  sketch  does  not  indicate  the  opening  toward  the  east  which 
I  believe  was  the  entrance  to  the  structure,  nor  does  it  show  the 
place  for  the  altar  within  the  circle  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
wheel.  He  gives  the  spokes  as  twenty-seven,  whereas  in  fact  they 
number  twenty-eight — the  precise  number  of  the  rafters  that  must 
be  used  in  the  Cheyenne  Medicine  Lodge. 

As  already  suggested,  there  are  in  some  other  localities  in  the 
West  monuments  which  have  the  same  general  appearance  as 
this.  On  the  Big  Horn  River  just  below  old  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  on 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon,  there  is  what  looks  like  an  incomplete 
monument  of  this  kind.  Then  in  northern  Wyoming,  near  the 
trail  used  by  the  Cheyennes  of  the  Tongue  River  Reservation  in 
Montana  when  they  visit  the  Shoshoni  near  Fort  Washaki,  the 
Cheyennes  say  there  is  still  another  monument  of  this  kind. 
All  these,  it  would  seem,  are  worth  looking  into. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


